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A STUDY ON THE VIEWS OF MOTHERS OF 
PRESCHOOL CHILDREN ABOUT 
CHILDREN'S BOOKS 



Emine AHMETOGLU, Remziye CEYLAN 

TrakyaUniversity, TURKEY 



Abstract. This study was conducted to examine the views of mothers 
of preschool children about children's books. It was conducted on 512 
mothers with male and female children who were attending public and private 
preschools located in the center of Edirne and affiliated with the Ministry of 
Education. Data were collected with a "Questionnaire Form" developed by the 
researchers. It comprised two parts. The first one included questions about 
children and their family members, while the second one included questions 
about mothers' views on children's books. Data were entered into SPSS 11.0 
and analyzed through percentages. The results showed that 96% of the 
mothers in the sample bought books for their children at least several times 
every month, and that 61% preferred to buy illustrated storybooks, 20% 
preferred tales, 3% preferred magazines, and 16% preferred to buy more than 
one type of book. It was also found that 89% of the mothers read books for 
their children at least several times every month, and that 69% made their 
children browse the illustrations and answer questions about the book, asked 



them to summarize the contents or explained unknown words after reading. 

Keywords; parents, children's books, preschool education, reading 
habit, illustrated books 



Introduction 

Children are affected by many stimuli starting from birth throughout 
their development. Books as a stimulus play an important role in all stages of 
children's lives. In the preschool period when children's linguistic, perceptual, 
motor, social and emotional development is fastest, books affect all of 
children's developmental areas positively. In addition, they prepare children 
for life, and contribute to their listening and reading skills (Hansen & Zambo, 
2005). 

Family members are partly responsible for introducing children to 
reading and instilling in them a love for books. In order for parents to choose 
the right books for children, they need to know their children's developmental 
level and the characteristics of books suggested for children at that level 
(Yoriikoglu, 1997). For instance, books written for preschool children aged 3- 
6 should be durable. In addition, books for preschool children should have 
many illustrations, drawings and not much print (Gonen, 1995). A previous 
study found that illustrated books affect 4-5 year old children's linguistic 
development positively (Gonen, 1988). As children are generally known to 
have more interest in imaginary tales and story-books about daily life (Onciil, 
1989), books of this nature may be preferred to attract children's interest. 

Children usually meet books for the first time with their parents' help. 
Parents with a reading habit read for them, buy books for them, take them to 
bookshops, and talk to them about the books they read. Likewise, it is equally 
important for parents to read in the presence of their children and thus set a 
positive model (Gonen & Devrimci, 1993). Other important factors in 



encouraging children to read include parents' interest in books and the 
presence of a book collection at home. Likewise, having reading materials at 
home such as magazines also motivates children to read (Keles, 2006). At the 
same time, appealing to children's emotions, informing them through 
listening, and making them evaluate the information gained by seeing are also 
importan factors. The achievement of these relies on the awareness levels of 
parents and the views of mothers about using children's books. Therefore, tis 
study aims to examine the views of mothers of preschool children about 
children's books. 

Material and method 

As the study aims to examine the views of mothers of preschool 
children about children's books, it is a descriptive survey type study. 

It includes the mothers of children attending public and private 
preschools located in the center of Edirne and affiliated with the Ministry of 
Education. A total of 512 volunteering mothers were studied. 

A literature survey was conducted about the data collection tools and a 
two-part questionnaire form was developed by the researchers. The first part 
contained questions about preschoolers and their family members, while the 
second one included questions about mothers' views on children's books. 

Data analysis 

Data were entered into SPSS 11.0 and analyzed by using percentages. 

Findings and discussion 

Of the mothers who participated in the study, 52.0% had daughters, 
48.0% had sons, 52.0% had children aged 5, and 48.0% had children aged 6. 
As for the mothers, 24.6% were aged 30 and below, 43.2% were aged 
between 31-40, and 32.2% were aged 41 and above. In addition, 24.7% were 



elementary school graduates, 37.6% were high school graduates and 37.7% 
were university graduates. 

First impressions about valuing reading are formed in the family 
environment and children can develop a love for books and reading habits by 
following others who read in this environment (Dokmen, 2004). Therefore, 
the first point of investigation in the present study was whether parents read 
books or other materials, and whether this was observed by their children. It 
was found that the majority of children (86%) observed their parents while 
reading books or other materials. It was previously found (Gonen et al., 2004) 
that a difference existed between upper and lower socioeconomic levels 
regarding reading, and that upper socioeconomic families modeled reading 
more often for their children. 

In the present study, we found that the parents of 88% of the preschool 
children read for them. This finding shows that parents were aware of the 
importance of books in child development. Similarly, Tezel Sahin et al. (2008) 
also concluded that 99% of mothers read books for their children. In a 
different study, it was ascertained that upper socioeconomic level families 
bought and read more books than lower socioeconomic families 
(Natsiopoulou et al., 2006). 

In this study, the home environment of children was also examined, 
and parents were asked whether a book collection existed at home or in their 
children's bedrooms. Mothers' responses showed that 56% of children had a 
book collection at home or in their bedrooms. Accordingly, it can be said that 
these parents were aware of the importance of establishing a reading 
environment in instilling a love of reading in their children. A previous study 
also showed that 85.1% of children had a book collection at home (Gonen et 
al., 2004). In contrast, another study found that 73,2% of children did not have 
a book collection at home (Tugrul, 2002). It is believed that the educational 
status and income level of the family may have caused this. 



Being introduced to books at an early age is important if children are 
to love books and become good readers in the future. Therefore, the parents 
who participated in the study were asked to specify the time when they first 
bought and read books for their children. Nine percent said they did so when 
their children was 0-1 year old, 44% when their children were 2-3 years old, 
and 47% when they were 4-5 years old. Thus, all families had introduced their 
children to books in the preschool period. Coskun Ogeyik & Ahmetoglu 
(2008) found that the age when families introduced their children to books had 
a positive effect on the reading frequency of fifth and eighth graders. 



Table 1. Distribution of mothers' views about their frequency of buying 

children' s books 



Frequency of book buying 


N 


% 


Fewer than 3 times/week 


354 


69.0 


Fewer than 3 times/month 


140 


27.0 


Never; my child borrows from friends, siblings or relatives 


18 


4.0 


Total 


512 


100.0 



Table 1 shows that 69% of families bought books for their children 
fewer than three times per week, 27% fewer than three times per month, and 
4% never did so because their children used books borrowed from friends, 
siblings or relatives. In general, families' book buying behaviors showed that 
the majority of the families in the study (96%) bought books at least several 
times a month. Children are first introduced to books by their parents. Being 
familiarized with books at an early age is an important factor in getting to love 
them. In a previous study investigating the frequency of parents' book buying, 
it was found that the majority of parents bought books for their children every 
one to three months (Tezel §ahin et al., 2008). 

Another important activity that parents need to consider to make their 
children read more is to provide books at the right level for them. In this 
study, the parents were asked if they consulted anyone when choosing books 



for their children. Their responses showed that the majority of families (88%) 
did not receive any consultation while 22% did. It was also found in this study 
that while choosing books for their children, 61% of the parents chose 
illustrated story books, 20% chose tales, 3% chose magazines, and 16% 
combined more than one genre. Tugrul (2002) found in a different study that 
parents preferred illustrated books for their preschool children and educational 
books for their elementary school children. It is stated that preschool children 
are generally more interested in imaginary tales and story books based on 
daily life (Onciil, 1989). Therefore, choosing these types of books for them 
contributes to children's developmental areas. The physical features of 
children's books are also important in the preschool period. As these children 
are not literate yet, the visual elements of the books they read are important. It 
is therefore essential that books aimed at these children include many 
illustrations. The results of the present study showed that mothers took this 
into account when choosing books for their children. 



Table 2. Distribution of mother's views about their frequency of reading for 

their children 

Reading Frequency N % 

Everyday 

Several times/week 

Less than twice/month 

Never 

Total 



Table 2 shows that parents generally read several times a week for 
their children (62.5%), and those who read everyday constituted almost one 
fourth of the sample (26%). This revealed that one in every four families read 
for their children every day. In general, the majority of the parents who 
participated in this study (89%) read for their children at least several times a 
week. 



132 


25.8 


320 


62.5 


52 


10.2 


8 


1.5 


512 


100.0 
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In a study by Cakmak & Yilmaz (2009) was also found that the 
majority of parents (88%) read for their children at least several times a week. 
It can therefore be concluded that parents are aware of the importance of 
books in child development and they consequently read for their children. In 
the present study, 34% of parents stated that they made their children browse 
the illustrations in a book after reading for them and asked them questions, 
22% stated that they made their children summarize the book, and 13% stated 
that they explained unknown words, while 31% stated that they did not engage in 
any special activities. It can be seen that the majority of families (69%) made 
their children go through the illustrations and answer questions about the 
book, asked them to summarize its contents, and explained unknown words. As 
reading for preschool children supports their development areas and 
encourages them to read, it is important that the contents of books are 
explained to children in a detailed way and at the right level for them. It is, 
however, believed that the family's sociocultural level is an important factor 
in doing so. A previous study revealed that middle socioeconomic level 
mothers gave more positive feedback and used more yes/no questions than 
their lower socioeconomic counterparts when reading for their preschool 
children (Rodriquez et al., 2009). 

Conclusions and recommendations 

In this study which aimed to investigate the views of mothers of 
preschool children about children's books, it was found that 86% of the 
children observed their parents while reading books or other materials, 56% 
had a book collection at home or in their bedroom, and 88% were read to by 
their parents. 

Nine percent of the parents who participated in this study first bought 
books and read for their children when they were 0-1, 44% when they were 2- 
3 years old, and 47% when they were 4-5 years old. 
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Of the participants, 69% bought fewer than 3 books weekly for their 
children, 27% bought fewer than 3 books monthly, and 4% never bought 
books as they borrowed from friends, siblings or relatives. 

It was also found that 88% of parents did not receive any guidance 
when choosing books for their children and 22% did. In addition, 61% of the 
parents were found to buy illustrated story books, 20% tales, 3% magazines, 
and 16% more than one type of book. 

Parents generally read for their children several times a week (62.5%), 
and approximately one fourth of the participants (26%) read regularly every 
day. 

It was also shown that 34% of the parents who participated in the study 
made their children look at the illustrations in the book and asked them 
questions after reading. Twenty-two percent asked them to summarize the book, 
13% explained unknown words and 31% did not engage in any special activity. 

The following recommendations may be made in light of these 
findings: 

Educational seminars about children's books may be organized for 
mothers who have a major role in child development and education. Mothers 
and families should be made more aware of the importance of children having 
their own book collections at home. Better cooperation may be established 
between publishers and writers in order to have higher quality and more 
economic books for preschool children. Families with preschool children 
should be encouraged to visit libraries, book exhibitions and fairs with their 
children. Library staff should be chosen from among people with knowledge 
of child development and books, and special library sections should be 
organized with books appropriate to the age, development level, and interests 
of preschool children (i.e., areas with low and open shelves, cushions, puppets 
and stuffed toys). Children attending preschools may be regularly taken to 
libraries, book exhibitions, fairs, and book signing events, and writers may be 
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invited to visit preschools. Parent-child reading programs may be organized at 
preschools and participation of families may be encouraged. 
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CIVIL SERVANTS' PERCEPTION ON 
SERVICE DELIVERY OF 
PRIVATE AND PUBLIC ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS IN OGUN STATE, NIGERIA 

Joshua O. ONI 

Olabisi Onabanjo University, NIGERIA 



Abstract. This study examines civil servants' perception on service 
delivery of private and public elementary schools in Ogun State, Nigeria. It 
employed descriptive design of survey type. Purposeful stratified and simple 
random sampling techniques were used to select 600 respondents among 
teachers, medical practitioners and local government employees from four out 
of the state's twenty local government councils. Four (two in one) hypotheses 
were generated and tested at 0.05 significant level. Self-developed question- 
naire was used to generate data and student t-test (independent) statistical tool 
employed for the analysis. The findings revealed, among other things, that 
gender, age and social-economic status had no significant influence on the 
perception of civil servants on the service delivery of public and private ele- 
mentary schools. Level of education, however, significantly influenced civil 
servants' perception on the service delivery of private elementary schools, 
whereas it did not affect their perception on service delivery of pub he elemen- 
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tary schools. Private schools were perceived to be better in the measured in- 
dices of service delivery. Government was advised to ensure adequate provi- 
sion of resources in public schools and thorough supervision of public and 
private schools so that whichever a parent sends his children will be a matter 
of choice. 

Keywords: civil servants, service delivery, elementary schools 



Introduction and overview 

Private and public elementary schools have existed side by side in Ni- 
geria since the nineteenth century. The missionaries blazed the trail in 1840's 
by founding the first set of primary schools. Five decades later, 1899 to be 
precise, the colonial government established its first primary school in Lagos 
(Fafunwa, 1991). 

In the 1950' s, private individuals and religious organizations estab- 
lished nursery education — an adjunct of elementary education — in cities and 
urban centres. It was patronized by the elite and/or the working class. Work- 
ing mothers liked nursery school as it served dual role: taking care of their ba- 
bies and at the same time providing some form of formal education. Natu- 
rally, the parents would want their children to complete the nursery and pri- 
mary cycles in the same institution (Oni, 2006). 

Ever since, the public had showed interest in private elementary 
schools. Government too is not averse to the private initiative at providing 
formal education. In its policy document on education, it is clearly stated that 
it shall encourage private individuals, voluntary agencies and communities in 
the founding and administration of pre-primary and primary schools alongside 
those provided by the state and local governments. :) 
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Public and private schools are not exactly same. They are different in 
terms of their funding and administration. Whereas the former receive most 
of their funds from (and are administered by) the government, the latter rely 
on private sources, tuition fees and other levies charged and their control is 
largely private. 

Some problems are common with public schools. Bumstead (1982) 
found that majority attributed public schools' disappointing performance to 
bureaucratic control, safety and discipline problems, insufficient money for 
teachers and programmes, inadequately prepared teachers, and special interest 
groups with conflicting goals. Jones-Wilson et al. (1992) and Crawford & 
Freeman (1996), identified the following as reasons responsible for parents' 
disinterest in public schools: lack of discipline, extremely large classes, the 
learners receiving less individual attention, and higher dropout rate, among 
others. Johnson (1999) found that majority of the parents believed that public 
schools did not provide a safe, orderly environment and teaching of the basics. 
Conversely, polling data have revealed that the general public is of the opin- 
ion that private schools have higher academic standards, have secure and con- 
ducive environment and more likely to encourage honesty and responsibility. 
(Anderson & Resnick, 1997) 

Some of the reasons above and other factors account for the parents' 
choice of elementary school. In Nigeria, the likely reasons for the existence 
of more private schools than public schools, according to Ojemagbon (2009) 2) 
included: quality of instruction, availability of facilities, and commitment of 
teachers. In addition, consideration was usually given to cost of education. 
Parents in other parts of the world too give serious thought to these reasons 
and even more. 

In a study by Guymn 3) on the evaluation of the Indianapolis Public 
Schools' Montessori Option (K-6) pupil progress report, he found that cur- 
riculum design and development, learning environment, programme expan- 
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sion, public school use of Montessori philosophy, and staff certification and 
training were factors influencing the choice of public schools. The results of a 
study conducted by Lankford & Wyckoff (1992), suggested that parents were 
sensitive to the relative quality of school offerings, the tuition of religious 
schools, and the student and family economic characteristics accompanying 
each alternative. 

Sconyers 4) in a survey on the opinion of parents about public schools, 
discovered that parents wanted children to learn academic content, but they 
were equally concerned with work habits, preparation for the workplace, 
maintaining discipline, and citizenship skills. They also strongly supported 
extracurricular activities, with a majority favouring community service re- 
quirements for graduation. Although they believed that public schools were 
superior in supporting diversity and providing special education, they rated 
private schools higher for promoting religious and social values; maintaining 
discipline, safety, and higher academic standards; and having smaller class 
sizes. 

A study of the attitude of parents in Cleveland, Ohio, and Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, 5) indicated that test results are not what interest parents most when 
they are facing school choice. Parents are interested in what is being taught 
and who is teaching it, and they seldom mention results of achievement tests. 
Interviews with 270 parents, teachers, and school administrators in these two 
cities showed that information about the school's programme, primarily the 
curriculum and method of instruction, is the most common piece of informa- 
tion parents want in making a decision about where to send their children. 

In a study entitled: 'An Evaluation of Parents' Patronage of Private 
Primary Schools in Abeokuta, Nigeria,' Onuka & Arowojolu (2008) found 
that five factors are responsible for the parents' support of private schools. 
These are: early opportunity to train a child properly, discipline, physical fa- 
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cilities/environment, dedication to work and the prediction of the child's fu- 
ture education. 

To the question: "Are private schools superior to public schools?" 
Anderson & Resnick (1997) analyzed the arguments of their respondents, and 
concluded that the answer is "no". All things being equal, a good school is a 
good school, whether it is public or private. Private and public schools have 
highly similar graduation requirements, although private schools as a whole 
have smaller class sizes than do public schools and the teachers at private 
schools believe that they have more influence over curriculum offerings than 
do public school teachers. 

Problem statement 

The explicit support by the government could perhaps have led to the 
present proliferation of private nursery and primary schools. On the other 
hand, the explosion of and rising school enrolment in fee-paying private ele- 
mentary institutions in the face of economic recession and widespread unem- 
ployment could have been as a result of parents' great disappointment at the 
public primary schools which are tuition-free. As at year 2000, there were 
1308 public primary schools. The number has grown up to 1390 in 2009. As 
regards private primary schools, the number in the state as at year 2000 was 
409. In just nine years, i.e. 2000 - 2009, the number had grown to 1362. ' 

The different studies cited above have contributed to our understand- 
ing of the motivating factors when it comes to the choice of elementary school 
by the parents. The main objective of the present study, however, is to deter- 
mine the perception of civil servants on the service delivery of both private 
and public schools. This set of people is set aside for investigation on this 
matter because they are among the active players and also a major stakeholder 
in the educational system. Thus, they should be able to make an informed de- 
cision on issues of interest, especially one relating to education. 
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A study of this nature may likely be an eye-opener to other govern- 
ment policies especially at this time when government at different states of the 
federation is contemplating handing over schools to their previous owners. 
Findings of a study of this nature may further assist government and other 
stakeholders in education to take decision on an important educational matter. 

The posers of this study, therefore, are: what is the perception of the 
civil servants on service delivery of private and public elementary schools; to 
what extent do sex, age, educational background and socio-economic status 
influence the civil servants' perception of private and public elementary 
schools. 

In order to provide solution to the problem under investigation, the fol- 
lowing hypotheses were formulated and tested at 0.05 level of significance: 
(1) there is no significant difference in the perception of male and female civil 
servants on service delivery of public and private elementary schools; (2) 
there is no significant difference in the perception of young and old civil ser- 
vants on service delivery of public and private elementary schools; (3) there is 
no significant difference in the perception of the educated and uneducated 
civil servants on service delivery of public and private elementary schools; (4) 
there is no significant difference in the perception of civil servants of low 
socio-economic status and those of high socio-economic status on service de- 
livery of public and private elementary schools. 

Methodology 

The study was a descriptive one. It was carried out in Ogun State. 
Ogun State, made up of the following four distinguishing zones — Egba, Ijebu, 
Remo and Yewa — has 20 local government areas (LGAs). After having 
stratified the 20 LGAs into zones, one LGA from each of the zones was sam- 
pled using simple random sampling procedure. Altogether, 4 LGAs — 
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Abeokuta South, Ijebu-Ode, Sagamu and Yewa South — representing 20%, 
were sampled. 

The target population comprised three categories of civil servants. 
These were: teachers (primary and secondary schoolteachers), medical practi- 
tioners (doctors, nurses and pharmacists), and local government employees. 
There were 26 686 teachers in the primary and secondary schools, 249 medi- 
cal practitioners (doctors, nurses and pharmacists), and 8015 local government 
employees in the state. 2) 

Civil servants who were parents were purposely sampled. They could 
be: young, i.e. those whose eldest children's age ranges between 4 and 8 
years; old, i.e. those whose eldest children's age ranges between 9 years and 
above; educated, i.e. those who possess at least Nigeria Certificate in Educa- 
tion; uneducated, i.e. those whose highest academic qualification is below Ni- 
geria Certificate in Education; of low socio-economic status, i.e. those having 
large nuclear family members and low income of less than fifty thousand 
Naira (#50,000.00) monthly; and of high socio-economic status, i.e. those 
having fairly small nuclear family members, high income of more than fifty 
thousand Naira (#50,000.00) monthly, personal car(s) and house(s). In each 
sampled LGA, 50 teachers, 50 medical practitioners and 50 local government 
employees were sampled. Altogether, 200 teachers, 200 medical practitioners 
and 200 local government employees participated in the study. 

A questionnaire entitled: 'Civil Servants' Perception on Service Deliv- 
ery of Private and Public Elementary Schools Questionnaire' was designed 
and used in the collection of data. The questionnaire was in two parts: Section 
A, of 23 items, solicited general information on respondent's sex, age, educa- 
tional background and socio-economic status. Section B had 15 items — 
indices of service delivery expected of private and public primary schools. 
Each respondent was expected to indicate which of the two schools was better 
than the other on the basis of service delivery and at what rate. 
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The instrument was administered on a pilot study group which com- 
prised 20 teachers, 20 medical personnel and 20 local government employees 
at Owode in Obafemi-Owode Local Government Area. Crombach Alpha was 
used to determine the reliability coefficient of the instrument. The reliability 
coefficient was found to be 0.8197. The high reliability coefficient indicated 
that the instrument was reliable. 

Results 

Hypothesis 1: 

Table 1. Comparisons in the perception of male and female civil servants on 
service delivery of public and private schools 



School 


Sex 


N 


X 


SD 


df 


T 


Sig. 


Private 


Male 
Female 


226 
331 


17.46 
17.84 


7.38 
8.31 


555 


-0.553 


0.581 


Public 


Male 
Female 


226 
331 


12.31 
12.07 


7.72 
8.47 


555 


0.347 


0.729 



The Table 1 shows that there is no significant difference in the percep- 
tion of male and female civil servants on service delivery of private elemen- 
tary schools (t = -0.553; p > 0.05). Also there is no significant difference in 
the perception of male and female civil servants on service delivery of public 
elementary schools (t = 0.347; p > 0.05). This implies that gender does not 
influence the perception of the civil servants on the service delivery of public 
and private elementary schools. 
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Hypothesis 2: 

Table 2. Comparisons in the perception of young and old civil servants on 
service delivery of public and private schools 



School 


Age 


N 


X 


SD 


df 


T 


Sig 


Private 


Young 
Old 


169 

388 


18.16 
17.48 


6.77 
8.63 


555 


0.910 


0.363 


Public 


Young 
Old 


169 

388 


11.47 
12.47 


7.22 
8.54 


555 


-1.339 


0.181 



The Table 2 shows that there is no significant difference in the percep- 
tion of young and old civil servants on service delivery of private elementary 
schools (t = 0.910; p > 0.05). Likewise there is no significant difference in the 
perception of young and old civil servants on service delivery of public ele- 
mentary schools (t = -1.339; p > 0.181). This implies that age does not influ- 
ence the perception of the civil servants on the service delivery of public and 
private elementary schools. 

Hypothesis 3: 

Table 3. Comparisons in the perception of educated and uneducated civil ser- 
vants on service delivery of public and private schools 



School 


Education 


N 


X 


SD 


df 


T 


Sig 


Private 


Uneducated 
Educated 


94 
463 


20.46 

17.12 


8.65 
7.89 


555 


3.674 


0.00 


Public 


Uneducated 
Educated 


94 
463 


11.51 
12.30 


10.19 
7.69 


555 


-0.857 


0.392 



The Table 3 shows that there is a significant difference in the percep- 
tion of uneducated and educated civil servants on service delivery of private 
elementary schools (t = 3.674; p < 0.05). On the other hand, there is no sig- 
nificant difference in the perception of uneducated and educated civil servants 
on service delivery of public elementary schools (t = -0.857; p > 0.05). This 
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implies that while education influences the perception of the civil servants on 
the service delivery of private elementary schools, it does not affect their per- 
ception on the service delivery of public elementary schools. 

Hypothesis 4: 

Table 4. Comparison in the perception of low socio-economic status and high 
socio-economic status civil servants on service delivery of public and private 

schools 



School 


Socio- 

Economic 

Status 


N 


X 


SD 


df 


T 


Sig 


Private 


Low 
Socio- 

Economic 

Status 

High 

Socio- 

Economic 
Status 


419 

138 


17.40 
18.54 


8.00 
8.41 


555 


-1.433 


0.152 


Public 


Low 
Socio- 

Economic 

Status 

High 

Socio- 

Economic 
Status 


419 

138 


12.55 
11.02 


8.29 
7.68 


555 


1.907 


0.057 



The Table 4 shows that there is no significant difference in the percep- 
tion of low socio-economic status and high socio-economic status civil ser- 
vants on service delivery of private elementary schools (t = -1.433; p > 0.05). 
Also there is no significant difference in the perception of low socio-economic 
status and high socio-economic status civil servants on service delivery of 
public elementary schools (t = 1.907; p > 0.05). This implies that socio- 
economic status does not influence the perception of civil servants on service 
delivery of private and public elementary schools. 
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Discussion 

The results of the study indicates that gender, age and social-economic 
status have no influence, whatsoever, on the perception of the civil servants on 
the service delivery of public and private elementary schools. However, the 
results reveal that level of education influences their perception on the service 
delivery of private elementary schools, but it does not affect their perception 
on service delivery of public elementary schools. Private elementary schools 
are adjudged to be better in the measured indices of service delivery. It is per- 
ceived that private schools have better facilities and qualified teachers when 
compared with their public school counterparts. 

These findings are not surprising. In actual fact, they are in line with 
the researcher's expectation. As a civil servant working in a public school on 
the one hand and as a parent who has children in private schools up to the uni- 
versity level on the other hand, personal experience about today's elementary 
schools has revealed that age, gender and socio-economic status are not strong 
determinants of parents' choice of patronage of school either public or private. 
As a matter of fact, old and young and male and female civil servants patron- 
ize both public and private schools. 

The truth is that the downtrodden in the society stand shoulder to 
shoulder as much as possible with their affluent counterparts when it comes to 
school-related issues in particular and educational matters in general. This is 
so because the poor and oppressed see education as the only leverage or 
bridge that needs to be crossed in order to be on a par with the rich. This is 
why they pay through the nose for their children's education. To put it in a 
nutshell, parents, irrespective of age, gender and socio-economic status attach 
nearly the same value to educational matters. 

It is also not unexpected that level of education significantly influ- 
enced parents' perception on the service delivery of private elementary 
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schools. In other words, both the educated and the unlettered civil servants 
differ in the way they adjudged the service delivery of private elementary 
schools. The experience and exposure of educated parents, having being in 
the four walls of the school environment, and having enjoyed good education 
themselves, will definitely come to bear in rating very salient issues such as 
curriculum content, method of instruction and other less obvious but equally 
important matter which, altogether, is the culmination of service delivery and 
of which private elementary schools have an edge over public elementary 
schools. 

At the same time, however, level of education does not affect parents' 
perception on the service delivery of public elementary schools. Both edu- 
cated and uneducated have the same opinion on the service delivery of public 
elementary schools which was adjudged to be poor. Incessant workers' strike, 
inadequate facilities, and unconducive environment, among others, are com- 
mon with public primary schools. According to Johnson (1999) and Ojemag- 
bon, 2) this simple fact explains the continuous dwindling enrolment of pupils 
in the public schools and the proliferation of private schools especially at the 
primary and post-primary levels of education. In a study on evaluation of par- 
ent patronage of private schools, Onuka & Arowojolu (2008) affirmed that 
quality of instruction, availability of facilities, conducive learning environ- 
ment, high quality supervision and commitment of teachers put private 
schools ahead of public schools in service delivery. 

In all, the findings corroborated previous research works 2 ' 4 ' 5) (cf. also 
in Johnson, 1999) on parents' choice of primary elementary schools which 
clearly indicated that parents are interested in what is being taught, those 
teaching it and the methods used in teaching it. 
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Recommendation 

Arising from the findings above, it is crystal clear that government will 
need to step up the re-engineering process of the educational sector, especially 
at the pre-primary and primary levels. 

It is recommended that government should ensure adequate provision 
of educational resources — financial, human and materials — in all the public 
schools. In addition, the Ministry of Education's Department of Primary, 
Teacher and Non-Formal Education, in charge of formulation, review and 
execution of policies which concern the administration of pre-primary educa- 
tion and primary education, among other things, and the Department of In- 
spectorate Services, saddled with the responsibility of ensuring quality control 
and enhancement of standards in all schools, as well as other agencies includ- 
ing National Institute of Educational Planning and Administration, Universal 
Basic Education Commission, and State Universal Basic Education Board, 
should be up and doing and monitor what goes on in public and private ele- 
mentary schools. 

This becomes necessary so as to guarantee equal and high academic 
standards in all the primary schools throughout the state and, indeed, the 
whole nation and, by extension, instill in the public a lasting interest and pa- 
tronage of the sector. If the public elementary schools are made attractive, 
sending children to private elementary schools will, therefore, just be a matter 
of choice. 

NOTES 

1. Federal Republic of Nigeria. National Policy of Education, 4 th Edition, 
2004; cf. also: Ogun State Universal Basic Education Board, Abeokuta. Ogun State 
Ministry of Education, Abeokuta. 

2. http://www.nigeriavillagesquare.com/articles/sylvester-oienagbori/in- 
search-of-a-cheap-school-for-my-children/pdf.html ; also A Report of Human Re- 
sources Statistics of the Ogun State Public Service, 2009 Edition. 
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3. Guynn, S.J. (1989). Evaluation of the Indianapolis public schools' Mon- 
tessori option (K-6) pupil progress report. Indianapolis Public Schools. 

4. Sconyers, N. (1996). What parents want: a report of parents' opinion 
about public schools. John Hopkins University Centre of Families, Communities, 
Schools and Children' s Learning. 

5. http://www.eric.ed.gov/PDFS/ED414376.pdf 
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Abstract. The study investigated a constructivist instructional strategy 
and pupils' achievement in and attitude towards primary science. The popula- 
tion was 650 Basic-5 pupils in 21 public primary schools in Western Senato- 
rial District of Rivers State, Nigeria. The sample of 180 pupils was drawn 
from four intact classes from four schools in the area. Primary Science 
Achievement Test (PAST) and Primary Science Attitude Scale (PSAS) were 
the instruments used for the study. Test-retest reliability coefficient and Cron- 
bach alpha 21 reliability was 0.82 for PS AT and 0.85 for PSAS, respectively. 
Four research questions and four corresponding null hypotheses guided the 
study. Analysis of co variance (ANCOVA) and multiple classification analysis 
(MCA) were used in analyzing the data. Results showed that the constructivist 
strategy was more effective than expository strategy in facilitating pupils' 
achievement in and attitude towards primary science. Pupils' from urban 



schools performed significantly better than pupils from rural schools under 
each of the two methods. The researchers advocated for the use of constructiv- 
ist strategy by primary science teachers among their recommendations. 

Keywords: constructivism, achievement, attitude, primary science 

Introduction 

Science and technology have become a yard stick for measuring the 
rate of economic development and advancement of the countries. Scientific 
advancements are reflected in various aspects of their national cultures and 
practices, including political stability. 

In trying to emulate the developed countries of the world, the devel- 
oping nations, including Nigeria, have made vigorous attempts aimed at scien- 
tific and technological advancement. For instance, the objective of science 
education in Nigeria, as for back as the 1947 education policy, has been to in- 
troduce the child to the understanding of nature. :) In the era of regional gov- 
ernment in Nigeria, science in terms of nature studies, agriculture and hygiene 
were emphasized. In the National Policy of Education, one of the cardinal 
goals of science education includes the development of scientific literacy 
among the citizens. 

Presently, primary science is one of the two subjects in the primary 
school system which is taught by specialist teachers. The other is the English 
language. Indeed, the Nigerian government places so much emphasis on the 
inculcation of scientific literacy in the primary school pupils that the teaching 
of primary science features prominently in the annual workshops organized 
for primary school teachers in Nigeria. Such care and attention by govern- 
ment justify the assertion by (Ahiakwo, 2005) that the solution to scientific 
and technological take-off of Nigeria must start from the primary school since 
it is the foundation of our educational system on the whole. The Nigerian 
government, be it military or civilian, attaches much importance to science 



and technology in the modernization process. This is evidence in government 
policy, for instance a special ministry of science and technology is erected. 
Moreover the federal government has yielded the ratio of 60:40 in favour of 
science for admission into all forms of tertiary institution in Nigeria. 

The National Policy on Education FRN, 2004, emphasizes the impor- 
tance of primary science by making one of the objectives of primary education 
to be the laying of a sound foundation for scientific and reflective thinking. 
The policy also speaks volumes on the appropriate use of instructional strate- 
gies in the teaching and leaning of primary science, which is meant to be prac- 
tical, explanatory and experimental. Despite these efforts by government, stu- 
dents' achievement in primary science is not always commendable. Most of- 
ten, the blame is leveled on the primary science teachers who are said to use 
wrong approaches in teaching Primary Science particularly the expository 
method. Achievement and better attitude towards science can only be 
achieved through a paradigm shift from the traditional method to such an ap- 
proach that would enhance the development of science process, skills and sci- 
entific attitude. Such approach is the constructivism strategy. 2) The strategy, 
according to Agulana & Nwachukwu (2004), focuses on meaning- making and 
knowledge construction and not mere memorization. In this approach the 
learner learns by personally and uniquely developing an understanding and 
making sense of information. The constructivist strategy is considered a veri- 
table tool for shifting science teaching from the traditional chalk and talk 
method, which is teacher-centered, to the hand-on method, which is learner- 
centered. The constructivist strategy focuses on problem - solving, construct- 
ing and reconstructing ideas and methods. 

The constructivist strategy fits into the model called 'experiential de- 
signs' (Etuk & Afangide, 2008). The instructional strategies subsumed under 
this model involve the learners as active participants in the learning process. 
Attention is shifted from the subject-matter content to the method used in im- 



parting the knowledge. The emphasis in the use of the constructivist instruc- 
tional strategy is on the development of learning skills, information search and 
retrieval and on learning how-to-learn (Etuk & Afangide, 2008). Cognitive 
skills are expectedly acquired in the course of interactions. The learning skills 
so acquired would remain life-long while the specific intellectual skills are 
likely to be forgotten with time (Bigge, 1971). 

Advantage of the constructivist instructional strategies include en- 
hancement of a child's natural curiosity, development of creative and manual 
skills, utilization of the child's environment for teaching and learning and ho- 
listic development of the child. These provide basic tools for educational ad- 
vancement of the child for useful living in the society, within the limits of an 
individual's capacity. Brooks & Brooks (1993) identified the effectiveness of 
constructivist strategy in teaching science concepts in the United States of 
America. Holloway (1999) also researched on the constructivist strategy and 
noted its effectiveness in academic achievement in chemistry in Washington 
schools. In Nigeria, the works of Nworgu, 2) Ochilangua (2001) and Awodeyi 
(2005) all emphasized the effectiveness of constructivist strategy in enhancing 
school achievement and development of positive attitude towards the study of 
science in secondary schools. 

Most works done on the use of constructivist strategy was at 
the secondary school level. Hence, this study investigated the constructivist 
strategy and pupils' achievement in primary science and attitude towards sci- 
ence in Western Senatorial District of Rivers State of Nigeria. 

Statement of problem 

The Nigerian primary science programme lays much emphasis on the 
development of science process skills in the primary school pupils; the devel- 
opment of literacy and the scientific skills. Despite the emphasis by the educa- 
tional policy as evidenced in the curriculum, most Primary Science teachers 



still teach in the non- scientific fashion. They teach science without the neces- 
sary facilities, often times with chalk and talk. Poor teaching method by pri- 
mary school teachers would likely generate untold negative multiplier effects, 
including poor performance and negative attitudes towards science in the later 
school lives. When such happens Nigeria would be deprived of possible suc- 
cessful science and technology experts and such an ugly situation would not 
engender the much needed technological development of Nigeria. Therefore 
the major concern of this study was to investigate the effect of constructivist 
instructional strategy on pupils' achievement in and attitude to primary sci- 
ence. To this end four null hypotheses were formulated to guide the study. 

Research hypotheses 

(1) There is no significant difference between pupils' achievement in 
primary science when taught using a constructivist against an expository in- 
structional strategy; (2) There is no significant difference between pupils' atti- 
tudes towards primary science when taught using a constructivist as against an 
expository instructional strategy; (3) There is no significant difference be- 
tween urban and rural pupils achievement in primary science when taught us- 
ing a constructivist as against an expository instructional strategy; (4) There is 
no significant difference between urban and rural pupils' attitude towards 
primary science when taught using a constructivist as against an expository 
instructional strategy. 

Research method 

This study used the 2x2 pre-test control group designs. The population 
was 650 primary 5 pupils in 21 public primary schools in western Senatorial 
District in Rivers State of Nigeria. The sample was 180 pupils drawn using the 
criterion sampling technique. The instruments used for the study were Primary 
Science Achievement Test (PSAT) and Primary Science Attitude Scale 
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(PSAS). The PSAT had 20 items designed to test the pupils' attitude towards 
primary science and measured in a 4 point scale. A test re-test reliability coef- 
ficient of 0.82 was established for PSAT and Cronbach alpha reliability coef- 
ficient of 0.83 for the PSAS. 

Pupils in the experimental group were taught using constructivist strat- 
egy while the control group was taught using expository strategy. Lesson 
packages were based on simple machines. Four intact classes of pupils' dawn 
from four selected schools were used. Two classes (the control group) were 
taught using expository strategy while the other two classes (the experimental 
group) were taught using constructivist strategy where by the pupils were 
given problems to solve, ideas to construct and to reconstruct. The two groups 
were administered a pre-test before and post-test after the treatment. A pre and 
post attitude questionnaire was also administered. Data were analyzed using 
analysis of covariance (ANCOVA) and multiple classification analysis 
(MCA). 

Results 

Table 1. One way analysis of covariance (ANCOVA) of post-test scores of 
pupils' achievement taught using a constructivist and an expository instruc- 
tional strategy using pre-test scores as covariates 



Source of variation 


Sum of 
square 


df 


Mean 
square 


F 


Sig. 


Covariate pretest 


149.555 


1 


149.55 


1.656 


.200 


Main effect instructional 


2768.169 


1 


2762.169 


30.587 


.000 


Strategy 


2911.724 


2 


1455.862 


16.121 


.000 


Model 


5984.187 


177 


90.306 






Residual 


8895.911 


179 


105.584 






Total 













significant at .05 level; critical F2, 177 = 3.06; N= 180 

The entries in Table 1 indicate that instructional strategy main effect 
was significant at p< .05 alpha level. The calculated F- value of 16.121 is 



greater than the critical F-value of 3.06 at .05 with 2 and 177 degrees of free- 
dom. Thus, the null hypothesis which stated that there is no significant differ- 
ence between pupils' achievement in primary science when taught using a 
constructivist as against an expository instructional strategy is rejected. This 
implies that there is a significant difference between the academic achieve- 
ment of pupils taught using constructivist and those taught using expository 
instructional strategy. 

Consequently upon the observed difference in the main effect, multiple 
classification analysis (MCA) was considered to determine the index of rela- 
tionship and also determine the variance of the independent variable 
(achievement) in primary science that is attributable to the influence of the 
independent variable (instructional strategies) as shown in Table 2. 

Table 2. Multiple classification analysis (MCA) of the post-test scores of pu- 
pils taught using constructivist as against an expository instructional strategy 



Grand mean = 74.02 


N 


Unadjusted 


Adjusted for in- 










dependent and 










covaiates 


Variable + category 




Dev'n 


Eta 


Dev'n 
Beta 


Teaching strategies 






0.38 


0.38 


Constructivist 


93 


3.78 




3.79 


Expository 


87 


-4.05 




-4.05 


Multiple R. = 0.393 










Multiple R. Squared = 0.154 











Table 2 indicates that instructional strategies (constructivist and ex- 
pository) have an index relationship of 0.14 (Beta value of 0.38 ) with the 
academic achievement of pupils in primary science. Table 2 also indicates that 
the deviation of adjusted post-test score of pupils taught with the constructiv- 
ist strategy from the grand mean of 74.02 is 3.79 while the deviation of the 
adjusted post-test scores of pupils taught using the expository strategy differ- 
ence from the grand mean of 74.02 is -4.05. This implies that the pupils taught 



using expository instructional strategy achieved significantly higher than pu- 
pils' taught with expository instructional strategy. The multiple regression in- 
dex ® of 0.393 and multiple regression squared index (R 2 ) of 0.154 implies 
that 15.4% of the variance in the enhancement of pupils achievement in pri- 
mary science was attributed to the influence of instructional strategies. 

Table 3. One way analysis of co variance (ANCOVA) of attitude scores of 
pupils taught using a constructivist as against an expository instructional strat- 
egy with pre- test scores as covariate 



Sources of varia- 


Sum of squares 


df 


Mean square 


f-cal. 


F-crit. 


Decision 


tion 












p<.05 


Pretest 


382-16 


1 


382.16 


30.31 


3.89 


* 


Main effect 


1948.32 


1 


1948 


154.51 


3.89 


* 


Explained 


2352.74 


2 


1176.37 


93.29 


3.04 


* 


Residual 


2231.63 


177 


12.61 








Total 


4514.85 


179 


38.63 









significant at p<.05 alpha level 

As shown in Table 3, instructional strategies main effect was signifi- 
cant at p<.05 alpha level. The calculated F-ratio of 154.51 is greater than the 
critical F-ratio of 3.89. Thus the null hypothesis which stated that there is no 
significant difference between pupils' attitude to primary science when taught 
using a constructivist as against an expository instructional strategy was re- 
jected and the alternate hypothesis upheld. This implies that there is a signifi- 
cant difference between the attitudes of pupils taught using a constructivist 
instructional strategy as against the expository instructional strategy. Conse- 
quent upon the observed difference in the main effect, multiple classification 
analysis (MCA) was considered to determine the index of relationship and 
also determine the variance of the dependent variable (attitude) to primary 
science that is attributable to the influence of the independent variable (teach- 
ing strategies) as shown in Table 4. 



Table 4. Multiple classification analysis (MCA) of the attitude scores 
of pupils taught using a constructivist as against an expository instructional 

strategy 



Grand mean 


N 


Unadjusted 


Adjusted for independent 
and covaiates 


Variable + category 




Dev'n 


Eta Dev'n Beta 


Teaching strategy 






0.64 0.66 


Constructivist 


92 


3.92 


3.97 


Expository 


88 


-3.75 


-3.77 


Multiple R. = 0.725 








Multiple R. squared = 








0.526 









As shown in Table 4, the instructional strategies (constructivist and 
expository) have an index relationship of 0.64 (Beta value of o.66 2 ) with the 
attitude of pupils to primary science. Table 4 also indicates that the deviation 
from the grand mean of 70.15 of the adjusted pos-test scores of pupils taught 
using the constructivist instructional strategy is 3.97 while the deviation of the 
adjusted post-test scores of pupils taught using expository instructional strat- 
egy is -3.77. This implies that pupils taught using the constructivist strategy 
have more positive attitude to primary science than pupils taught using the 
expository instructional strategy. The multiple regression index R of 0.725 
and multiple regression squared index (R ) of 0.526, imply that 52.6% of the 
variance in the attitude of pupils to primary science was attributable to the in- 
fluence of instructional strategies (constructivist and expository instructional 
strategies). 



Table 5. 2 x 2 factorial analysis of covariance (ANCOVA) of post-test 

scores of urban and rural pupils using pre-test as covariates and taught using 

a constructivist and an expository instructional strategies 



Source of variation 


Sum of 
squares 


df 


Mean 
square 


F 


Sig. 


Covariate pre-test 


149.555 


1 


149.555 


1.934 


.266 


Main effect 


4895.916 


2 


2447.958 


31.657 


.000 


Teaching strategy 


2762.169 


1 


2762.169 


35.720 


.000 


School location 


2133.747 


1 


2133.747 


27.593 


.000 


2-way interactions teaching strat- 


318.038 


1 


318.038 


4.113 


.044 


egy school location 












Model 


5363.509 


4 


1340.877 


17.340 


.000 


Residual 


3532.403 


175 


77.328 






Total 


18895.911 


179 


105.564 







significant at .05 level; critical F4, 175 - 2, 43, N = 180 

Table 5 shows that the calculated F- value of 17.340 is greater than the 
critical F-value of 2.43 at .05 alpha levels. Thus, the null hypothesis which 
stated that there is no significant difference between urban and rural pupils 
achievement in primary science when taught using a constructivist as against 
an expository instructional strategies is rejected. This implies that school loca- 
tion had an influence on the academic achievement of pupils in primary sci- 
ence when taught using a constructivist instructional strategy as against an 
expository instructional strategy. Since the difference in the main effect was 
significant, multiple classification analysis (MCA) was considered to deter- 
mine the index of relationship and also determine the variance of the depend- 
ent variable (achievement) in primary science that is attributable to the influ- 
ence of the independent variable (school location) as shown in Table 6. 



Table 6. Multiple classification analysis (MCA) of the post-test scores of pu- 
pils from urban and rural schools taught using a constructivist strategy as 
against an expository instructional strategy 



Grand mean = 74.02 


N 


Unadjusted 


Adjusted for independent 










and covariates 


Variables + category 




Dev'n 


Eta 


Dev'n Beta 


School location 






0.38 


0.34 


Urban 


101 


3.40 




3.08 


Rural 


79 


-4.35 




-3.93 


Multiple R. = 0.517 










Multiple R. Squared = 0.267 











Table 6, reveals that school location (urban and rural) has an index of 
relationship of 0.12 (beta value of 0.34 ) with the academic achievement of 
pupils in primary science. Table 6 also shows that the deviation of the ad- 
justed post-test scores of urban school pupils' from the grand mean of 74.02 is 
3.08 while the deviation of the adjusted post-tests scores of pupils' from rural 
schools from the grand mean of 74.02 is -3.93. This implies that pupils from 
urban schools achieved significantly higher than pupils from rural schools 
with a multiple regression index R of 0.517 and multiple regression squared 
index R of 0.267. It implies that 26.7% of the variance in the enhancement of 
pupils' achievement in primary science was attributable to the influence of 
school location, when taught with a constructivist and an expository instruc- 
tional strategy. 



Table 7. 2 x 2 factorial analysis of covariance (ANCOVA) of attitude scores 

of pupils from urban and rural schools taught using a constructivist strategy as 

against an expository instructional strategy 



Sources of variation 


Sum of squares 


df 


Mean 


F-cal 


F-crit 


Decision at 










squares 






p<.05 


Pretest 




382.16 


1 


382.16 


24.25 


3.89 


* 


Main effect 




1949.43 


2 


974.72 


61.85 


3.04 


* 


SCH-LCT 




1886-49 


1 


1886.49 


119.70 


3.89 


* 


TEA-STR 




2135.08 


1 


2135.08 


135.47 


3.89 


* 


2-way interaction 














SCH-LCT * 


TEA-STR 


20.74 


1 


20.74 


1.32 


3.89 


NS 


STR 




2863.82 


4 


715.96 


45.43 


2.41 


* 



Explained 


2957.61 


175 


15.76 


Residual 


5621.43 


179 


31.40 


Total 









*= significant at p<.05 alpha level; NS = not significant at p<.05 alpha 
level SCH-LCT = school location; TEA-STR = teaching strategy 

Table 7 shows that the calculated F-ratio of 61.85 is greater than the 
critical F-ratio of 3.89. Therefore, the null hypothesis stating a non-significant 
difference between the attitudes of pupils towards primary science when 
taught using a constructivist strategy as against an expository instructional 
strategy is rejected. This implies that school location has influence on the atti- 
tude of pupils to primary science when taught using a constructivist and ex- 
pository instructional strategies. Consequently upon the significant difference 
the school location main effect, multiple classification analysis (MCA) was 
considered to determine the index of relationship and also determine the vari- 
ance of the independent variable (attitude) towards primary science that is at- 
tributable to the influence of the independent variable (school location) as 
shown in Table 8. 

Table 8. Multiple classification analysis (MCA) of the attitude scores of pu- 
pils from urban and rural schools taught using a constructivist strategy as 
against an expository instructional strategy 



Grand mean = 70.15 


N 


Unadjusted 


Adjusted for independent and co- 

variates 


Variables + category 




Dev'n Eta 


Dev'n Beta 


School location 




0.66 


0.57 


Urban 


95 


2.96 


2.72 


Rural 


85 


-4.38 


-3.61 


Multiple R = 0.632 








Multiple R. Squared = 








0.399 









As shown in Table 8, school location (urban and rural) has an index of 
relationship of 0.66 (beta value of 0.57 ) with attitude towards primary sci- 
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ence scores of pupils. Table 8 also shows that the deviation of the adjusted 
attitude scores of pupils from the urban and from the grand mean of 70.15 was 
2.72 while the deviation of the adjusted attitude scores of pupils from rural 
schools from the grand mean of 70.15 was -3.61. This implies that pupils from 
urban schools have more positive attitude towards primary science than pupils 
from rural schools. With a multiple regression index (R) of 0.632 and multiple 
regression squared index (R ) of 0.399, it implies that 39.9% of the variance in 
the attitude of pupils towards primary science is attributable to the influence 
of school location. 

Discussion 

A significant difference was established in the science achievement of 
pupils taught using the constructivist and the expository strategy. The pupils 
taught using the constructivist achieved significantly better than those taught 
using expository instructional strategy. This agrees with earlier findings by 
Marshall (1992) and Ormrod (2004) to the effect that the constructivist strat- 
egy makes for greater achievement by pupils. A possible explanation for this 
is that the constructivist strategy involves the pupils more in the instructional 
process, both individually and in groups. The pupils would remember better 
what they participated in, in doing because they involved more sense organ 
than just the ear. They made use of their hands and eyes in the least. 

A significant difference existed between the attitudes of pupils towards 
primary science when taught using the two strategies. The pupils taught using 
the constructivist instructional strategy developed a more positive attitude to- 
wards primary science than pupils taught using the expository strategy. This 
findings agrees with the findings of Kizito (2005) and Okoli (2006) who all 
attested to the superiority of the constructivist instructional strategy over the 
expository strategy, both in enhancing pupils achievement and in the devel- 
opment of more positive attitude towards the study of science. A possible ex- 
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planation to this is that when learners participate effectively in the teach- 
ing/learning process and so achieve higher, they tend to have a sense of satis- 
faction, growth and advancement and so develop stronger positive attitude 
towards the learning tasks. Pupils from urban schools achieved significantly 
more than pupils from rural schools. However, this finding contradicts to the 
statements of Okebukola (1993, 2002) and Oraifo (1997) as if no significant 
difference between the achievement of pupils in urban and rural schools. 

A possible explanation for the better performance of pupils in urban 
schools is found in the facilities which are better because state government use 
primary schools in urban areas to show-case their performances. Moreover, 
schools in urban areas are staffed with more qualified teachers mostly wives 
of government officials who are made to stay permanently in the cities close 
to where their husbands work in order not to separate families. The assertion 
and findings by Okebukola (1993, 2002) and Oraifo (1997) that no significant 
difference existed between a primary science performance of pupils in rural 
and urban areas raises some doubts, knowing the degree of deprivation of pu- 
pils in rural areas, in terms of failure to master the language of instruction; in 
terms of lack of home support for academics and in terms of lack of well 
qualified teachers. If pupils in rural areas measure up in school achievement to 
pupils in the urban areas, the teachers of the earlier group might be more dedi- 
cated to their work. 

Pupils from the urban schools had more positive attitudes than pupils 
from the rural schools. This finding is at variance with findings by Okebukola 
(1993, 2002) and Oraifo (1997) that no significant difference existed in pu- 
pils' attitudes towards science be it rural or urban. A possible explanation for 
this variation is that in the present civilian government in Nigeria, the gov- 
ernment has done a great deal in lifting the image of primary schools. Roofs 
of buildings have been replaced and new structures have been set up and bore- 
holes sunk in primary schools. These are done because of the Universal Basic 
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Education (UBE) scheme. Hither to, primary schools were left for the local 
government to manage. The structures were dilapidated and teachers most of- 
ten did not receive their monthly salaries on time. The story is different in the 
UBE era when the federal government has stepped into the scene with parity 
funding of primary schools. Schools in the urban communities seem to be 
more favoured in the amenities because they are located in the seats of gov- 
ernments. 



Conclusion 

The study investigated pupils' achievement in and attitude towards 
primary science using two instructional strategies, the expository and the con- 
structivist strategies. The constructivist strategy is not a single strategy but a 
collection instructional strategy which make for experiential learning by pu- 
pils. The strategy used in this study was the problem- solving strategy. The su- 
periority of other constructivist strategies like the project method, the open 
classroom and the inquiry method over the expository instructional strategy 
need to be investigated. 

Recommendations 

Based on the findings, it was recommended that: (l)The constructivists 
instructional strategy should be emphasized in teacher education curriculum at 
all levels to enable teachers have good background of the strategy; (2) Text- 
books authors should expose the readers more to the use of the constructivist 
strategy by writing about it in their books; (3) Teachers should as much as 
possible use the constructivist strategy in teaching topics in Primary Science; 
(4) Employees of teachers should organize seminars, workshops and confer- 
ences at periodic intervals for primary science teachers on the use of the con- 
structivist strategy in teaching primary science; (5) Government should make 
teaching in the rural area more attractive by providing special incentives for 



teachers in rural schools; (6) Primary school head teachers' should work hand 
in hand with the Science Teachers Association of Nigeria (STAN) to establish 
science clubs in order to nourish pupils' interests and attitudes towards sci- 
ence. 

Limitation 

The pupils in the study were not taught by the same teacher. Although 
all the teachers who participated in the project were trained by the researchers, 
variations due to individual differences in the teachers are not ruled out. 



NOTES 

1. Koshemani, J.M. (2000). How many lost generations can we afford. A pa- 
per presented at the 6' convocation ceremony of the Federal College of Education 
(Tech), Omoku Rivers State. 

2. Nworgu, B.G. Constructivism a new trend in primary science teaching. A 
paper presented at the Annual Workshop for Primary Scholl Teachers, 10-12 May 
1998. 
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Abstract. The purpose of this study was to determine Turkish elemen- 
tary school students' level of success on science process skills and science 
attitudes and if there were statistically significant differences in their success 
degree and science attitudes depending to their grade level and teaching method. 
The total 241 students comprised of 122 males, 1 19 females. For this purpose, a 
pretest-post test control group and experimental group design was used. The 
data were collected through using Basic Science Process Skill Test and Inte- 
grated Science Process Skill Test and Science Attitude Scale. Study was con- 
ducted during the two semesters. Results of the study showed that use of in- 
quiry based teaching methods significantly enhances students' science process 
skills and attitudes. 

Keywords: science education, inquiry teaching, science process skills, 
attitudes 
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Introduction 

Science process skills (SPS) are defined as transferable skills that are 
applicable to many sciences and that reflect the behaviors of scientists.^ They 
are the skills that facilitate learning in physical sciences, ensure active student 
participation, have students develop the sense of undertaking responsibility in 
their own learning, increase the permanence of learning, and also have students 
acquire research ways and methods, that is, they ensure thinking and behaving 
like a scientist. For this reason, it is an important method in teaching science 
lessons. SPS are the building-blocks of critical thinking and inquiry in science 
(Ostlund, 1992). 

Learning science lessons by apprehending requires using science 
process skills (SPS). Having science process skills acquired, at the same time, 
means preparing future scientists, having scientific literacy acquired, that is 
enabling students to use science information in daily life (personal, social and 
global) (Harlen, 1999). Science process skills are based on scientific inquiry 
and teaching science by inquiry involves teaching students science process 
skills, critical thinking, scientific reasoning skills used by scientists (Pratt & 
Hackett, 1998) and inquiry is defined as an approach to teaching, the acts 
scientists use in doing science and it can be a highly effective teaching method 
that helps students for to understanding of concepts and use of process skills 
(Yager & Akcay, 2010). 

Due to the above-mentioned importance of science process skills, many 
researchers have focused on this subject matter. In recent years, many studies 
have been conducted on students' acquisition of basic science process skills 
(BSPS) and integrated science process skills (ISPS). 

Science- A Process Approach (SAPA) grouped science process skills 
under two main headings. 1 " 1 The first is called as basic science process skills 
(BSPS), such as observing, measuring and using number, and classifying. 
BSPS provide the intellectual groundwork in scientific inquiry (Walters & 
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Soyibo, 2001). These skills are those which must be acquired in the first level of 
primary education. And the latter is called integrated science process skills 
(ISPS), such as controlling variables, formulating hypotheses, and experi- 
menting. These skills are structured on basic skills. Some studies have indicated 
that there is a positive relationship between SPS and Piagetian development 
level and finding supports the separation of process skills into a two-level- 
hierarchy, namely basic and integrated (Brotherton & Preece, 1995). 

The role of science process skills in science learning 

The studies aiming at developing school programs to improve science 
process skills began in 1960s. A perennial issue in science education concerns 
the emphasis to be given to methods of science the science process skills- in the 
school curriculum. AAAS started the studies on the issue in the USA in 1967 
while DES did it in England in 1960s (Brotherton & Preece, 1995). Many 
studies have noted that science process skills are effective on teaching and 
learning about science (Brotherton & Preece, 1995; Harlen, 1999; Chang & 
Mao, 1999; Keys & Bryan, 2001; Walters & Soyibo, 2001; Turpin & Cage, 
2004; Wilke & Straits, 2005). 

Children are like scientists. For in the nature of many children is already 
the curiosity for searching and this curiosity leads them to search. In this way, 
children begin to search at early ages. That is to say, the skills and processes 
students use and develop are the same as those that scientists use while studying. 
These studies are necessary for understanding the functioning of nature and 
preparing livable environments. Scientists make observations, classifications, 
measurements, and inferences, propose hypotheses, and make experiments as 
well. Ways of thinking in science are called the process skills (Rezba et al, 
1995). When we doing science we ask questions and find answers to questions, 
these are actually the same skills that we all use in our daily lives as we try to 
solve everyday questions. When we teach students to use these skills in science, 
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we are also teaching them skills that they will use in the future in every area of 
their lives. The use of science process skills by students increases the perma- 
nence of learning. For learning by doing, student uses almost all of his or her 
senses and learning becomes more permanent and hands-on activities get them 
to acquire experience. The development of science process skills enables stu- 
dents to solve problems, think critically, make decisions, find answers, and 
satisfy their concerns. Not only do research skills get students to learn some 
information about science, but also learning these skills helps them think 
logically, ask reasonable questions and seek answers, and solve the problems 
they encounter in their daily life. Problem solving is the essence of scientific 
investigations. Students are given a problem or they identify a problem, then 
they follow the guidelines of problem based learning to solve in the problem. 
As they follow the investigative process, they use the science process skills 
which are the methods and procedures of scientific investigation. 2) 

Teaching methods such as inquiry teaching, problem solving, problem 
based learning and project based learning relies heavily on the effective use of 
the science process skills by students to complete an investigation (Colley, 
2006). Inquiry science teaching is teaching science by having students engage 
in more science activities and exercises and encourages children to learn sci- 
ence and learn about science (Olson & Louks-Horsley, 2000). Also, students 
engaged in simple inquiry engage in processes such as observing, comparing, 
contrasting and hypothesizing (Cuevas et al., 2005). One area of contemporary 
research on inquiry is related to children's understanding and use of science 
process skills in designing investigations (Keys & Bryan, 2001). Scientific 
inquiry exercises typically serve as the primary source of science process skill 
development and inquiry is used to teach science process skills (Wilke & Straits, 
2005). According to Minner et al. (2010), the term inquiry has figured 
prominently in science education, three distinct categories of activities: what 
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scientists do, how students learn, and a pedagogical approach that teachers 
employ. 

In a study done in Texas to compare the traditional program and inquiry 
oriented science program Mabie & Baker (1996) report that in favor of those 
following inquiry oriented science programs there was found a 75% difference 
in terms of the students' attitudes towards science. Furthermore inquiry-based 
instruction produced positive outcomes on student concept learning, (Chiap- 
petta & Russell, 1982; Ertepinar & Geban, 1996; Gabel et al., 1977; Geban et 
al., 1992); and problem- solving, laboratory instruction, cooperative learning, 
and discovery instruction methods are commonly referred to as the inquiry 
science teaching, which often emphasizes extensive use of science-process 
skills and independent though (Basaga et al., 1994; Mao et al., 1998; Chang & 
Taipei, 2002; Brickman et al., 2009). It could be concluded here that having 
science process skills is a prerequisite to learn about science. 

From a science perspective, inquiry-based science teaching engages 
students in the investigative nature of science. Inquiry involves activity and 
skills, but the focus is on the active search for knowledge or understanding to 
satisfy a curiosity. According to Ketpichainarong et al. (2009) inquiry teaching 
and learning methods affect student performances, for example in solving 
problems, reflecting on their work, drawing conclusions, and generating pre- 
diction. These qualities are necessary for a high-achieving graduate. 

Science process skills in Turkish education system 

Starting from 2000s, the significance of the acquisition of science 
process skills has been appreciated in Turkey when developing science sylla- 
buses. Up until now, two major changes have been made in elementary educa- 
tion science programs concerning the 6-14 age groups. The first one of them 
was made in 2000 and has been applied since 2001-2002 academic year. Dif- 
ferent from the preceding program, the scope of the units were narrowed and 
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updated, and it was prepared considering the principle of reaching the content 
via science processes 3) (Kaptan & Korkmaz, 2001). The program attached 
importance to also the improvement of scientific attitudes and it was stu- 
dent-centered. However, the science syllabuses were revised in 2004 and un- 
derwent a second change. The name of the course was made Science and 
Technology. The vision of the program was summarized in educating students 
as science and technology literates whatever their individual differences are. 
The main approaches while developing the program were, giving the gist in 
small amounts of information, dealing with all the dimensions of science and 
technology literacy, basing the learning and assessing activities on construe - 
tivist learning theory, revising and reviewing, parallelism to the syllabuses of 
other courses and conformity with students' physical and mental stages of 
development. The above mentioned last program has been followed in whole 
Turkey since the academic year of 2005-2006. 4) There, science process skills 
were particularly emphasized to be the primary learning area. 

Science process skills in the syllabus of science and technology 
course 

The basic process skills in the program were determined as Observing, 
Comparing and Classifying, Inferring, Predicting, Defining Operationally, 
Measuring, Recording and Interpreting, Formulating Models, Constructing 
Tables of Data and Graphs, while the integrated process skills were to be 
Formulating Hypotheses, Identifying and Controlling Variables and Experi- 
menting. 

The program specified 3) also some acquisitions needed by students to 
improve their skills of researching and questioning with a scientific and tech- 
nological point of view, solving problems, conveying scientific views and 
results, working in cooperation and deciding sensibly. 
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The purpose of this study was to investigate the effects of hands-on 
activities incorporating inquiry based science teaching on fourth, fifth, sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades students' science process skills and attitudes toward 
science lessons. It compared the performance of the students using hands-on 
activities incorporating inquiry based science teaching to students using a tra- 
ditional science curriculum. 

Research questions 

The study focused on two main problems and some related 
sub-questions has been provided to develop solutions to following research 
questions: (1) are there any effects of inquiry based science teaching on ele- 
mentary school students' level of scientific process skills: i) are there any 
significant differences after the study on the elementary school 4th, 5th and 6th 
grade (10-12 age group) students' level of scientific process skills between the 
experimental and control groups; ii) are there any significant differences after 
the study on the elementary school 7th and 8th grade (13-14 age group) 
students' level of scientific process skills between the experimental and control 
groups; (2) are there any significant differences between the attitudes of ex- 
perimental and control groups elementary school students towards Science 
Courses: iii) are there any differences after the study in the experimental and 
control groups 4th, 5th and 6th grade (10-12 age group) students attitudes to- 
wards science courses; iv) are there any differences after the study in the ex- 
perimental and control groups 7th and 8th grade (13-14 age group) students 
attitudes towards science courses. 

Methodology of research 

In the study, pre-test and post-test experimental design 
(control-experimental group) was used. The main study sample comprised 241 
students in total. 71 of them constituted the experimental group for the 4th, 5th 
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and 6th grades and 68 students constituted the control group. The experimental 
group for the 7th and 8th grades was composed by 50 students while 52 stu- 
dents comprised the control group. When creating the experimental and control 
groups, it was aimed not to cause any distinct differences between the groups. 
To ensure this, SPST had been done before the study and then choices were 
made randomly in the classes that had similar performances to one another. 
Nearly all of the students had mid-level socioeconomic statuses. The study was 
conducted the one of the large elementary school in the city of Bursa. The 
school has 5 classrooms for each one of the 4 th and 5th grades and 3 classrooms 
for each one of the 6th, 7th and 8th grades. Besides, there are science and 
mathematics laboratories in it. Study was conducted during the two semesters. 

Science Process Skill Test (SPST): to measure the integrated science 
process skills, the test developed by Burns et al. (1985) with its 36 items was 
modified by the researchers with some particular changes and additions. So 
Integrated science process skills test (ISPST) redeveloped had 38 items. Be- 
sides that, another test basic science process skills test (BSPST) was developed 
in order to measure the basic science process skills of the 4th, 5th and 6th grade 
students (10-12 age group) and it consisted of 24 items. Thus, BSPST was 
administered to measure the basic science process skills and the ISPST was 
given to measure the integrated process skills of the 7th and 8th graders (13-14 
age groups). For the pilot study, BSPST was applied to the 4th, 5th, and 6th 
grades students (ages 10-12) and the Cronbach's alpha reliability coefficient of 
the test was found to be 0.74, and ISPST was applied to the 7th and 8th grades 
students (ages 13-14) and the Cronbach's alpha reliability coefficient of the test 
was found to be 0.78. 

BSPST, which has 6 dimensions, 6 items related to observation, 6 items 
related to classification, 6 items related to measuring, 8 items related to pre- 
dicting, 4 items related to inferring and 4 items related to communicating. 
ISPST, which has 1 1 dimensions 6 items related to formulating hypothesis, 7 
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items related to identifying of variables, 7 items related to defining operation- 
ally, 6 items related to interpreting data, 4 items related to formulating models 
and 6 items related to experimenting. 

Attitudes Scale towards Science (ASTS): this scale, developed by Oruc 5) 
measures students' attitudes towards science and contains 40 items. The reli- 
ability of this scale was found to be 0.87. 

Pre-test post-test control group design, which is one of the methods of 
the experimental design, is applied. All participants attended the three-hour 
lectures per-week in a science course. While the students in the control group 
were being taught by their teachers with traditional methods, the ones in the 
experimental group were supplied some hands-on activities prepared by the 
researchers to improve their science process skills. Throughout the studies, the 
topics to be studied were selected in conformity with the syllabus and what the 
control group students were studying. Throughout the year, the students did 108 
hands-on activities to improve their science process skills. They worked in 
groups of at least 2 and maximum 4 students. The groups were heterogeneous 
with respect to their science achievement. Students in the experimental group 
were trained about inquiry teaching method and hands-on activities. 

50 experiments set up were on physics subjects while 25 were about 
chemistry and 33 of them were on biology subjects. The numbers of the ex- 
periments are in proportion to the scopes of the units determined by the syllabus. 
The experiments were designed considering the levels of the students and the 
science process skills aimed to be given and improved. The numbers of the 
activities in all the grades are given in the Table 1 . 
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Table 1. Numbers of the activities aiming to improve the skills in all the grades 



SPS 


Grades Level 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Observing 


16 


22 


18 


10 


8 


Comparing and classi- 
fying 


7 


8 


6 


3 


2 


Inferring 


11 


20 


14 


7 


4 


Predicting 


11 


4 


4 


4 


6 


Measuring 


10 


10 


12 


18 


10 


Recording and inter- 
preting 


18 


18 


18 


22 


22 


Formulating models 


4 


4 


5 


4 


3 


Constructing tables of 
data and graphs 


11 


4 


4 


7 


9 


Experimenting 


- 


- 


- 


6 


6 


Defining operationally 


- 


- 


- 


4 


3 


Formulating hypotheses 


- 


- 


- 


7 


7 


Identifying and control- 
ling variables 


- 


- 


- 


6 


6 



During the studies, the students were asked some open-ended questions 
to attract their attention to the topics and activities and they were asked to 
answer them working cooperatively. At that stage, the students were often 
supported by the researchers. The groups were demanded their findings and 
results attained in writing or verbally whenever they finished working together. 
They write some group reports and different students in the work groups pro- 
vided oral explanations to the rest of the students about each one of those re- 
ports. The findings were discussed all together to have some specific results. To 
consolidate things, the classification skill for example, the class was asked a 
common question on classification before ending the lesson. 

Students all grade levels, the number of the hands-on activities, the content 
knowledge related to the science process skills, and the instructional time were 
held constant. Dependent variables of the study were the students' achievement 
scores of BSPST or ISPST and ASTS. Independent variables of the study were 
the different types of instructions employed. 
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When students' pre- BSPST and pre-ISPST scores and pre- ASTS 
scores were used as a covariate, ANCOVA was used to test the research ques- 
tions and to determine the treatment effects on students' post- BSPST and post- 
ISPST scores and post- ASTS scores. 

Results 

To determine the science process skills and attitudes of the groups be- 
fore the experimental studies, a t-test analysis was made using their pre-test 
scores. Descriptive statistics for pre and posttest scores for the control and 
experimental groups on BSPST, ISPST and ASTS are given in Tables 2-5. 

Table 2. Descriptive statistics for pre- and post BSPST scores for grades 4-6 



Group 


Pre- BSPST Post- BSPST 
n Mean SD Mean SD 


Experimental group 
Control group 


71 
68 


10,9155 
10,8382 


3,99552 
3,46673 


14,0423 
12,2206 


2,58256 
3,36286 



Table 3. Descriptive statistics for pre- and post ISPST scores for grades 7 and 8 



Group 


Pre- ISPST Post- ISPST 
n Mean SD Mean SD 


Experimental group 
Control group 


50 

52 


11,3800 
8,2500 


3,34963 
3,76712 


12,1200 
8,1923 


4,31722 
4,59342 



Table 4. Descriptive statistics for pre- and post ASTS scores for grades 4-6 



Group 


Pre-ASTS Post- ASTS 
n Mean SD Mean SD 


Experimental group 
Control group 


67 
69 


163,0000 
159,3478 


16,58312 

20,25922 


165,5821 
156,1159 


20,61564 

22,43457 
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Table 5. Descriptive statistics for pre- and post ASTS scores for grades 7 and 8 



Group 



Experimental group 
Control group 



Pre-ASTS Post- ASTS 

Mean SD Mean SD 



50 144,3600 
48 145,5417 



23,07287 
21,39493 



158,9400 20,75652 
148,4375 19,92422 



It is seen from the tables that the students' pre-BSPST scores (4th, 5th 
and 6th grades), pre- ASTS scores (4th-8th grades) were not significantly dif- 
ferent between the control and experimental groups. ASTS scores were (t= 
2.554, df= 96, p> 0.05) for 7 th and 8 th grades, and t=1.149, df= 134, p>0.05 for 
4 th , 5 th , and 6 th grades. BSPST scores were (t= 0.122, df= 137, p> 0.05) for 4 th , 
5 th , and 6 th grades. The only difference was found between the 7 th and 8 th 
grades' ISPST scores (t= 4.428, df= 100, p<0.05). 

Analysis of Covariance (ANCOVA) was used to test the effects of the 
instruction done with inquiry teaching on students' science process skills and 
attitudes towards science considering the pre-test scores as a covariate. Before 
making comparisons between the groups, the relationship between the de- 
pendent and independent variables was analyzed and it was tested whether the 
assumption that the tendency of the regression lines that are to be used to pre- 
dict the post-test scores compared to pre-test ones are equal to one another is 
achieved through the data obtained from the study. According to the results of 
the analyses, the relationships between pre-test and post-test scores were found 
to be r=0.742, for the experimental group and r= 0.740 for the control group 
(p<0.01) for the ISPST result scores belonging to the 7 th , and 8 th grades, and for 
the 4 th , 5 th , and 6 th grades the BSPST result scores were r=0.419 for the ex- 
perimental group (p<0.05) and r= 0.636 for the control group (p<0.01). 

Tables 6 and 7 show the summary of ANCOVA comparing the mean 
scores of students' performances in both the experimental and control groups 
with respect to the post- BSPST, post- ISPST and post- ASTS. 
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Table 6. Results of ANCOVA of post- BSPST scores of the students in control 
and experimental groups with respect to treatment 



Source 


Type III Sum 
of Squares 


df 


Mean Square 


F 


P 


Pre-BSPST 

Treatment 

Error 


302,531 
111,405 
922,033 


1 

1 

136 


302,531 

111,405 

6,780 


44,623 
16,432 


,000 
,000 



Table 7. Results of ANCOVA of post- ISPST scores of the students in the 
control and experimental groups with respect to treatment 



Source 


Type III Sum of Squares 


df 


Mean Square 


F 


P 


Pre-ISPST 

Treatment 

Error 


623,678 

64,323 

1365,679 


1 

1 

99 


623,678 
64,323 
13,795 


45,211 
4,663 


,000 
,033 



As seen in Table 6 and Table 7 pre-BSPST and pre-ISPST scores have 
significant effects on students' post-BSPST and post ISPST scores. Also Table 
5 and Table 6 show significant treatment effects on students science process 
skills (F (1,136)= 16.432, p< 0.05, and F(l,99)= 4.663, p<0.05). As can be seen 
in these results, the students in the experimental group had a better performance 
in terms of BSPST and ISPST scores than the control group did. 

In addition, it was found that there was no statistically significant inter- 
action between treatment and gender on all test scores. 



Table 8. Results of ANCOVA of post- ASTS Scores of the students (10-12-age 
group) in the control and experimental groups with respect to treatment 



Source 


Type III Sum 
of Squares 


df 


Mean Square 


F 


Sig. 


Pre- test 
Group 
Error 


18913,475 

1709,229 

43361,896 


1 
1 

133 


18913,475 
1709,229 
326,029 


58,012 

5,243 


,000 
,024 
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Table 9. Results of ANCOVA of post- ASTS Scores of the students (13-14-age 
group) in the control and experimental groups with respect to treatment 



Source 


Type III Sum 
of Squares 


df 


Mean Square 


F 


Sig. 


Pre- test 

Group 

Error 


12024,169 

3013,272 

27744,464 


1 
1 
95 


12024,169 

3013,272 

292,047 


41,172 
10,318 


,000 
,002 



As seen in Table 8 and Table 9, pre-ASTS scores have significant ef- 
fects on students post- ASTS. Also these Tables show significant treatment 
effects on students attitudes towards to science between the groups (F (1,133)= 
5.243, p< 0.05, and F(l,95)= 10.318, p<0.05). As can be seen in these results, 
the students in the experimental group had a better performance in terms of 
ASTS scores than the ones in the control group did. 

Discussion 

The first objective of this study was to compare the effects of hands-on 
activities incorporating inquiry- learning approach on the development of 4-6th 
grade students BSPST and attitudes toward science, 7-8th grade students ISPST 
and attitudes toward science. 

The results given in Tables 2-5 suggest that the values about the ex- 
perimental groups are higher than those about the control groups when com- 
paring the average scores both 4-6th graders and 7-8th graders got about their 
process skills and attitudes towards science. Results of the study are consistent 
with results of similar studies previously conducted. 

Many researchers have shown that hands-on activities incorporating 
inquiry based science teaching to science instruction will improve science 
attitudes and science process skills (Staver & Small, 1990; Turpin & Cage,2004) 
and laboratories have long been recognized for their potential to facilitate the 
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learning of science concepts and skills (Hofstein & Lunetta, 2004). Anderson 
(2002) states that the previous studies indicate employing inquiry based science 
teaching in science education has some positive effects on cognitive achieve- 
ment, process skills and attitude towards science but it is relative. Aktamis & 
Ergin (2008) found in their study to teach scientific process skills to students to 
promote their scientific creativity, attitudes towards science, and achievements 
in science. German & Odom (1996) conclude after a study with 7th grade 
students that students need to be taught with inquiry teaching techniques to be 
able to practice and develop the process skills and understand the goal of the 
experimental context in science. Turpin & Cage (2004) found in their study that 
activity-based methods had some effects on achievement in SPS but they did 
not found any changes in attitudes towards science courses, and they concluded 
that teacher behaviors are more influential on attitudes. Walter & Soyibo (2001) 
discuss the change in the science programs that are mainly based on hands-on 
and minds-on activities done in laboratories, and such programs are based on 
BSPS and ISPS. Their study suggests that the 7th, 8th and 9th grade students in 
the schools following the new program were more successful than those who 
were in the schools adopting traditional methods. Bilgin (2006) found that 
when hands-on learning activities are used together with cooperative learning 
approach, 8th grade students were more successful in SPS and had more posi- 
tive attitudes towards science than the control group students following the 
traditional methods. Butts et al. (1997) reported that students needed more 
practices to be done in laboratories to improve their problem solving skills and 
SPS. Hartikainen & Sormunen 6) sought an answer to the question "Why the 
scientific skills are not familiar to pupils?" What they suggested as answer was 
that teachers do not teach about science process skills first and encourage stu- 
dents to search. They offered some solutions for it, and some of them are that 
teachers might give well-defined research problems, completed questions, 
obvious hypotheses, receipt-like methods, and teachers should offer students 
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the possibility to plan their own investigations, where they make their own 
questions and hypotheses, choose methods and necessary equipment, discuss 
about the means for ensuring reliability and the ways of scientific reporting. In 
that way, the students can adopt a scientific skill, which means learning some 
fundamental features of the nature of science, and, consequently, even deepen 
their conceptual understanding of natural phenomena. Yager & Akcay (2010) 
indicated that student use and understanding of science skills and concepts in 
the inquiry sections increased significantly more than they did for students 
enrolled in typical sections in terms of process skills, creativity skills, ability to 
apply science concepts, and the development of more positive attitudes. 

Teachers should first follow a program that would make students ac- 
quire the science process skills. Then they should integrate that program with 
the science curriculum since science process skills have a hierarchic structure. 
A student who does not have the basic skills could not improve the skills about 
performing experiments easily. Whereas, what we firstly do at schools is 
making students do experiments. That is starting from the end and a big mistake. 
For this reason, teaching science process skills should never be neglected giv- 
ing such excuses as shortage of time and overloaded syllabuses. 

Results of the present study show that hands-on activities incorporating 
inquiry based science teaching to science instruction will improve science 
attitudes and science process skills and support the fact that the new science and 
technology program followed in Turkey since 2004/2005 academic year is one 
that could make positive contributions to students achievement in science, 
scientific literacy and attitudes towards science. 

The study was carried out in relatively crowded classrooms. The av- 
erage population of the students per classroom was about 40 people. The les- 
sons were given as based on hands-on activities under those conditions and the 
results achieved are particularly significant in that respect. 
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Abstract. This paper is devoted to the agenda of using computer and 
Internet technologies in legal practices and studies in Russia. Despite the 
obvious necessity for professionals to learn English, many graduates in Russia 
still demonstrate a very poor command of this universal language. And it has 
become quite impossible for a lawyer (or for any other specialist) to work 
effectively without using the Internet and for a student - to study and to 
practice a foreign language. 
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It is no secret that new technologies made it possible for professionals 
in Russia to communicate on an international level. It happened mostly due to 
certain political and economical changes in the country that in turn led to 
diversification, unrestricted information interchange and distribution of 
foreign scholarly and educational press. Thus proficiency in foreign languages 
obviously opens up new educational, cultural and professional possibilities. 
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And it is especially important to have a good command of English - the 
language of international communication. 

English is the main language of scholarly press, business negotiations 
and documents. Moreover it would be quite impossible to use computer 
technologies in general and Internet technologies in particular if you do not 
know this universal language. 

However despite the obvious necessity for professionals to learn 
English, many graduates in Russia still demonstrate a very poor command of 
this language. One of the main reasons for such unfortunate circumstance is 
the lack of motivation to study any foreign language, as well as limited 
educational resources. In other words, a modern teacher of a foreign language 
in a Russian institution of higher education will inevitably come to the 
conclusion that traditional forms of interacting with students ought to be 
changed and changed radically (Kress, 2003). Let me try to examine this 
problem in relation to law students. 

Does a lawyer need to have a good command of a foreign language? It 
is a rhetorical question - he or she certainly does. But does this lawyer need to 
know how to work with the Internet? Twenty years ago many lawyers in 
Russia still did not know anything about the existence of computers, 
notwithstanding e-mails and web-searches. Is this an excuse for today's mass 
computer illiteracy? This is definitely not. The world has changed and the 
people must change with it. And it has become quite impossible for a lawyer 
to work effectively without using the Internet and for a student of law - to 
study and to practice a foreign language. 

World Wide Web opens for its users the universe of unlimited 
opportunities. A lawyer who has a good command of the English language 
and is a confident Internet user will always be able to contact his foreign 
colleagues promptly, to find a required statute in a foreign legislatorial data 
base, e.g. 1} or to take part in an international teleconference. In other words, 
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Internet helps lawyers to work more proficiently. But what about students - 
does it help or distract? (Prichard, 2007). 

Many teachers believe that students use Internet solely for idle talking 
or for downloading somebody else's papers (Sutherland-Smith, 2008). Is this 
really so? Let us not be so maximalistic and unfair. The problem is that in 
Russia many institutions of higher education have no opportunity (due to 
certain financial difficulties) to subscribe to foreign press and purchase new 
books. It is obvious that in this case most students of law of such universities 
will not be able to work with new publications in the world of international 
legal literature and will not be able to read many interesting legal articles 
published in foreign newspapers and magazines. 

Thereby we can be sure that Internet helps students to practice foreign 
languages, because even to find a certain article on the web-site of "The 
Times" newspaper one needs to have a good command of English language. 

At the present moment the legal Internet of the United States of 
America is considered to be the most developed on the Web. Any lawyer or 
any law student who demonstrates a high level of language competence will 
be able to work with the data in the legislatorial data base, find by-laws, 
general legal news and information on government services. It is not 
necessary to mention the importance of such resources for the students 
specialising on the legal system of the United States of America. In American 
e-libraries students can find reports on almost all trials that have taken place in 
the USA since 1990. For example Legal Information Institute: Supreme Court 
Collection features a collection of nearly all opinions issued since May 1990, 
as well as a current schedule, a gallery of justices, and a glossary. 2) Besides 
some basic information on trials and judiciary panel, such web-sites also 
feature different background and reference materials, concise dictionaries of 
law, information on non-governmental and nonprofit organizations dealing 
with legal issues, etc. Such catering for ordinary people (including those who 
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are not the residents of the United States of America) is typical of all 
governmental resources of the legal American Internet. 

It is also noteworthy that according to the American legislation 
agreements and contracts concluded over the Internet are valid. What is more, 
at the moment law-makers are discussing the possibility of holding trials 
online. Therefore the importance of a modern lawyer having a good command 
of the English language and using international legal resources effectively is 
almost vital. Of course, there is a chasm between the developed online 
legislature of the United States of America and feeble attempts to streamline 
these fields of activity in Russia. Though the situation is not hopeless and the 
prospects are rather optimistic. The government of the Russian Federation 
with the assistance of the President of the Russian Federation is taking steps to 
introduce online technologies into all public domains. Such strategy is 
supported by the federal goal-oriented programme "Russia Online" 
("Elektronnaya Rossia") which was elaborated to provide a regulatory legal 
database in the sphere of information and communication technologies, 
develop the information and telecommunication infrastructure, form the 
conditions for unlimited and accessible Internet connection and guarantee the 
effective interaction between government and local authorities and citizens 
and managing subjects. 3) 

However it does not mean that students studying law in Russia should 
not pay attention to language studies. On the contrary, now in the age of 
educational globalization it is high time the language barrier was surmounted. 
Unfortunately the level of language training in non-linguistic universities is 
usually very low. Students in general and law students in particular 
undoubtedly need to acquire basic skills of reading simple foreign texts and 
translating them into Russian, and such skills might even be enough to fulfill 
oneself in Russia, but they are definitely not enough to collaborate effectively 
with international organizations. 
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Evidently the process of educational globalization presumes that 
students of non-linguistic universities need adequate language training. That is 
why the main goal of a modern language teacher in Russia is to use foreign 
Internet resources in the course of language training and to motivate students 
to use such resources in their everyday life. But here we face another problem. 

No one really knows how many people are using the Internet. It is so 
popular that it would be quite impossible to carry out a survey to find this out. 
That is why no one can say for sure whether professors (language teachers in 
particular) in Russia are using this technology and how it is being used. 

According to teachers' feedback - at conferences, in papers and 
discussion forums - they seem to use Internet for just about everything: 
development, updating language skills, finding materials, keeping in touch 
with friends and colleagues, teaching, working on class projects and activities, 
etc. Nowadays, when it is almost impossible to live and communicate without 
a computer and computer technologies are becoming increasingly available in 
schools and universities around the globe, it is high time Russian teachers 
started making long-range plans for the use of computer and Internet 
technologies at all levels of education. It means that teachers must not only 
know how to use the technology, but be able to use it creatively. 

The Internet allows both teaching professionals and students almost 
instant access to a vast amount of materials, as well as detailed information 
about many educational institutions and distance-learning courses currently 
available worldwide. Clearly, this is faster and much more convenient than 
'traditional' methods of finding the same information. 

Moreover, any teacher may publish his/her materials on the Web and 
even create a course web site which might include for example a syllabus, a 
summary of lessons, notes, links to helpful sites and related research, projects 
done by students, assignments and many other useful materials. The 
interactivity of the Web allows for spontaneous feedback and helps saving 
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time and effort. Communication with the teacher is more efficient this way 
and questions can be handled and problems resolved more swiftly. Besides it 
is much easier to send assignments by e-mail than hand out the copies. 

Of course the Internet cannot replace the classroom, or the teacher - or 
in fact, any of the other classroom tools that are currently in use. But it is 
indispensable as a source of material and an instrument for communication. In 
addition, the Internet has the advantages of providing up-to-date, authentic 
material in English (or any other foreign language), and opportunities for real 
communication with native and non-native speakers. It can also allow students 
to discover language for themselves in a more immediate way than by reading 
a textbook. 

However, integrating technology into the classroom is not about the 
technology itself, but about more effective teaching and learning. Thus a 
teacher must not only be proficient in using computer technologies but 
possesses certain knowledge and skills without which it would be quite 
impossible to apply technology in educational environment. So it makes 
perfect sense that all teachers (regardless of the subject they specialise in and 
educational institution they work for) should meet some general education 
technology standards. Such knowledge and skills will definitely help them to 
plan and design effective learning environments and evaluation strategies that 
address the diverse needs of students. 

Our present goal is to teach students to think critically, analyse 
information, communicate and work in teams, as well as to solve technical, 
social, economic, political, and scientific problems. Integrating information 
resources of the Internet and computer technologies into the modern 
educational process is inevitable. Modern teacher must be a technologist, 
evaluator, and co-learner. 

Unfortunately today media literacy in Russia is not compulsory 
(except for some secondary schools on an experimental basis and media 
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orientated universities and faculties) and is facing numerous financial and 
technical difficulties. And though Russian education authorities are definitely 
enthusiastic about new media opportunities, many our schools and universities 
just do not have the money for modern audiovisual and Internet equipment, 
not to mention the fact that there are still lots of teachers who have not heard 
about Internet education and its possibilities. Which obviously means that 
there are actually few people in the field who can teach students to work with 
original Internet resources and, sadly, most of these few live in such large 
cities as Moscow and Saint Petersburg? In many cases students know much 
more about new technologies and use them much more effectively, than 
teachers. 

Therefore for the time being extensive use of Internet technologies, 
especially in language and law studies and practices, is just a long-term 
outlook. 

NOTES 

1. http://portal.unesco.org 

2. http://supct.law.cornell.edu/supct/ 

3. http://www.elrussia.ru/ 
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nPHHOCl>T HA 0>OHfl "HAYHHH 
H3CJIEflBAHIW" 3A PA3BHTHETO HA 
HAYKATA B EfcJirAPHU H OCHOBHH 
H3HCKBAHHH 3A HErOBATA flEHHOCT 1} 



B. B. TOUIEB 

CocjmucKu yHueepcumem „ Ce. Kjiujuewn OxpudcKu " 



Pe3H)Me. CTaTHaTa onncBa CB3flaBaHeTO h pa3BHTHeT0 Ha 
HauHOHanHHJi (boH/i "HaynHH roaneflBaHHa". MapKHpaHH ca Tpn ochobhh 
eTana b pa3BHTHeTO Ha 4>OH/ia. B ntpBHa eTan ca npeMHpaHH cbc ckpomho 

(JDHHaHCHpaHe TeMaTHHHH npOeKTH B OCHOBHHTe HayHHH oSjiacTH. Btophst 

eTan e CBtp3aH c npneMaHeTO Ha 3aKOHa 3a HacbpnaBaHe Ha HayHHnre 
H3CJieABaHHa b EBJirapna (2003 r.). HeflOCTaTbHHTe Ha to3h 3aKOH ca 
aHajiH3HpaHH. TpeTHjrr eTan BKjnoHBa roflHHHre 2008 n 2009. B to3h eTan 
4)OHffbT 3a npi>B hbt pa3nojiara etc 3HannTejiHO (bHHaHcnpaHe Ha 
KOHKypcHHTe ch cecHH, kohto ca pa3HOo6pa3HH no TeMaTHKa h MHoro Ha 
Spoil. B peajiH3au,HaTa Ha Te3H KOHKypcHH cecnn ca ^onycHaTH pe/nma 
opraHH3au,HOHHH n MeTOAHHHH rpeniKH, KOHTO XBtpjIST caHKa Ha 
nojiyneHHTe pe3yjiTaTH. ITpHHHHHTe 3a to3h npoBan ca aHajironpaHH h ca 
noconeHH MepKHTe, npnjiaraHeTO Ha kohto 6h npeflOBpaTHJiH tjixhoto 
noBTopeHne b St/jeme. 

Keywords: research projects, Bulgarian Science Fund, normative 
basis, peer evaluation 
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Yboa 

B EtJirapiui HMa CHJiHa HaynHa Tpa/iHHHJi. HectMHeHO #Ba ca 
CToacepHTe Ha StJirapcKaTa HayKa - Co(J3hhckhjit yHHBepcHTeT „Cb. 
KjiHMeHT Oxpn/iCKH" h EtJirapcKaTa aKa^eiviHa Ha HayKHTe. „Cb3fla/ieH 
HacKopo CJieA OcBoSoac/ieHHeTO, KpeneH h H3#HraH c Sjiaropo^HHTe ycnjina 
h ynopHTH» Tpy/i Ha ntpBHTe Hauin paTHHHH b noneTO Ha HayicaTa h 
npocBeTaTa, ^nec BtnrapcKHaT ^tpacaBeH yHHBepcHTeT „Cb. Kjihmcht 
Oxpn/iCKH" e cpe/nime Ha nnaHOMepHa TBopnecKa paSoTa bt>b bchhkh 
oSnacTH Ha HOBeniKHTe 3HaHHa. Toii ycroma jx& ch3jx&jxQ ^octohhh 
npeACTaBHTenH Ha HayKaTa h BHaca cbos j\an b CBeTOBHaTa HaynHa 
CfaKpoBHH(HHLi,a". ' [EtJirapcKaTa aKafleMHa Ha HayKHTe] e e^HH „hob xpaM, b 
kohto Han-BH^HH npeflCTaBHrejiH na po/maTa mhcbji h TBopnecTBO me 
npofltJiacaBaT jx& pa3BHBaT h pa3npocTpaHaBaT HayKHTe h H3KycTBaTa, me 
paTyBaT 3a StnrapcKaTa KHHacHHHa h peBHHBO me na3»T h pa3pa6oTBaT HaM- 
CKi>nHa 3aBeT ot HaniHre npa/ieflH - poflHHjrr e3HK". ' Te3H flyMH Ha 
StJirapcKna u,ap, Ka3aHH npe3 1939 r. h 1926 r., ctOTBeTHO, ca H3pa3 Ha 
OTHOiueHHeTO Ha StJirapcKna Hapo/i KbM HayKaTa h HeHmrre npeflCTaBHTejin. 
^Hec OTHonieHHeTO Ha StJirapcKOTO oSmecTBO h Ha nojiHTHnecKHTe My 
BOflanH ki>m HayKaTa h yneHHre rorjieac/ia npoMeHeHO. Bee ome jinncBa 
fltJiSoKHJiT aHajiH3, kohto jx& noKaace KaKBO ce cjiynn b nocneflHHTe 60 
roflHHH, xa StJirapcKaTa HaynHa KOJierna rrqc j\& noKa3Ba 6ejie3H Ha 
pa3eflHHeHHe h ^tJiSoKo CMymeHne. 3amo hjikoh ot eBponeiicKHTe KopeHH 
Ha StJirapcKaTa HayKa 6axa npep»3aHH, a Apyrn 3anHHaxa. Pa3BHTHeTO Ha 
MO^epHaTa HayKa H3HCKBa oSmecTBeHa noflKpena h ^o6po {JDHHaHcnpaHe. IIo 
o6mp MHeHHe hhto e#HOTO, hhto flpyroTO flnec e Hajnme. 
HHCTHTyu,HOHajiHOTO (JmHaHcnpaHe Ha HayHHaTa achhoct HaBcaKb/ie no 
CBeTa 6e 3aMeHeHO c npoeKTHOTO (J3HHaHCHpaHe. To3h jxokji&jx e 3a 
BtBeac/iaHeTO h npnjioaceHHeTO Ha npoeKTHOTO (J3HHaHCHpaHe Ha HayHHaTa 
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AChhoct, ocfamecTBeHO raaBHO npe3 HaHHOHanHHJi (])oha „HaynHH 
H3CJieABaHHa". 

KpaTKH CBeaeHHfl 3a o6e3neHaeaHeTO Ha HayHHaTa AeimocT b 
repMamui 

EBponeMcKHTe TpaAHHHH Ha StJirapcicaTa HayKa b ronaMa CTeneH ca 
CB"bp3aHH c repMaHCKaTa HaynHa TpaAHu,HJi. 3aTOBa KaTO BTopn yBOA klm 
^HeniHaTa TeMa roraeacAa He e h3jihhiho jx& ce jx&jx&t hjikojiko KpaTKH 
CBe/ieHHa 3a TOBa KaK AHenma TepMaHHa noAKpena npe3 CHCTeivtaTa Ha 
npoeKTHOTO (JDHHaHcnpaHe HayHHaTa achhoct Ha CBonre HaynHH 
opraHH3au,HH (TonieB, 1999). 

3a TepMaHHa ocHOBHa nojiynpaBHTejiCTBeHa (J3HHaHCHpama HayHmrre 
H3CJieABaHHa opraHH3au,Ha e cb3AaA6HaTa npe3 1920 r. TepiviaHCKa HaynHO- 
H3CJieAOBaTejiCKa (jjoHAainra, DFG. Ta3H opraHH3au,Ha npe3 npoeKTHOTO 
(JDHHaHcnpaHe noAnoMara repivtaHCKHTe yHHBepcHTeTH bt,b bchhkh oSjiacTH 
Ha HayKaTa h oSptma cneHHanHO BHHMamie Ha noAroTOBKaTa Ha hobhtc 
noKOJieHHa H3CJieAOBaTejiH. DFG npeACTaBa repMaHCKaTa HayKa b 
MeacAyHapoAHHTe opraHH3au,HH h HeHHa BaacHa (J)yHKLi,Ha e jx& cbBeTBa 
napnaMeHTHTe h BJiacTHTe no BtnpocH, OTHacamH ce ao pa3BHTHeTO h 
pojurra Ha HayKaTa. 

^.pyacecTBOTO MaKC IIjiaHK - Max-Planck-Gesellschaft, e ocHOBaHO 
npe3 1911 r. noA hmcto „Kan3ep Bhjixcjim". 3a 2009 r. roAHHiHHjrr 6iOA>KeT 
Ha Apy>RecTBOTO e 1300 mjih eBpo, HHCTHTyTHTe Ha Apy>RecTBOTO ca 80 c 
4889 maTHH H3CJieAOBaTejiH h ome 7051 nyacAeHHH - rocT-H3CJieAOBaTenH h 
CTHneHAnaHTH. Gvurra ce, ne ycnextT Ha Apy>RecTBOTO MaKC IIjiaHK e b 
nocjieAOBaTejiHOTO CToroAHHiHO npnjiaraHe Ha t.h. npHHHHn Ha (Jdoh XapHaK 
(AaojkJ} (J)oh XapHaK e nbpBHjrr npeAceAaTen Ha Apy>RecTBOTO Karoep 
BnjixejiM) - HHCTHTyTH ce cb3AaBaT He b oSnacTH, kohto roraeacAaT 

HeoSxOAHMH H nepeneKTHBHH, a OKOJIO JIHHHOCTH C H3KJHOHHTeJIHH HayHHH 
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nocTHaceHHJi. ,Hpyra ocoSeHOCT Ha /ipyacecTBOTO e TacHaTa My Bpi>3Ka c 
yHHBepcHTeTHTe - #aBa ce B-b3MoacHOCT Ha BOfleinn yHHBepcHTeTCKH 
npo(J)ecopH 3a nepno/i ot 5 toahhh jx& ornaBaBaBaT H3aneflOBaTejiCKH rpynn b 
MaKC ILnaHK HHCTHTyTHTe. 

^.pyacecTBOTO OpayHxocJDep - Fraunhofer-Gesellschaft, oSeflHHJiBa 60 

HHCTHTyTH 3a npHJIO>KHH H HH>KeHepHH H3CJieflBaHHJI, KOHTO Ca B TJICHa 
Bpt3Ka C HH^yCTpHJITa. rOAHHIHH3T Sio/iaceT Ha /ipyacecTBOTO (2010 r.) e 
1650 mjih eBpo, ot kohto 1400 mjih eBpo ce pa3npeflejurr npe3 npoeKTH Ha 
KOHKypceH npHHu,Hn. 

TepMaHHa cera HMa 17 nenrpoBe XejiMxojiu,, oSe/nrHeHH b aconnanHJi 
c roAHHieH Sio^aceT ot 3300 mjih eBpo. IlpeflHa3HaHeHHeTO Ha Ta3H 
(JDopManna e pa3BHTHeTO Ha BHCOKnre TexHOJiorHH h H3rpaac/iaHeTO h 
noflfltpacaHeTO Ha eflpo-MainaSHnre ycTaHOBKH, KoeTO He e no 

B"b3MO>KHOCTHTe Ha TpaflHI],HOHHHTe yHHBepCHTeTCKH CTpyKTypH. 

OeAepanHOTO npaBnrejiCTBO h npoBHHnHHre no/wb/rbpacaT h 83 
pa3JiHHHH no xapaKTepa ch HHCTHTyTH, oSe^HHeHH b /ipyacecTBOTO Totcjdpha 
BnnxejiM JlanSHHu, - aKa/ieMHH, (J)eflepajiHH h npoBHHnHanHH HHCTHTyTH, 
My3en b pa3JiHHHH oSnacTH Ha HayKaTa. 

Cbi/iaBanc m libpBM craii b pa3BMiMcro Ha HauMOiiajiHMJi c|)oh/i 

„H a Y 1IH H H3CJieABaHHfl" 

Hau,HOHanHHaT (Jdoha „HaynHH H3CJieflBaHHa" e Cb3fla#eH Ha \ jo^jj 
1990 r. (IIocTaHOBJieHHe N° 83 ot 26 iojih 1990 r.). 4) C to3h aKT ce 3aKpnBa 
CbmecTByBamHaT no-paHO cDoh/i „HaynHH H3CJieflBaHH»". HanHOHanHHJiT 
(j)OHfl „HayHHH H3CJieABaHHa" e Cb3fla/ieH KaTO noflpa3flejieHHe Ha Bene 
HecbmecTByBamoTO MnHHcrepcTBO Ha HayKaTa h BHcmeTO o6pa30BaHne. 
rio-KbCHO npHHu,Hnaji Ha cDoHfla CTaBa MnHHCTepcTBOTO Ha o6pa30BaHHeTO 
h HayKaTa, KoeTO npe3 flnpeKUHJiTa ch „HaynHH roaneflBaHHa" ocnrypaBa 
a/iMHHHCTpaTHBHO h MeTOflHHHO ^eiiHOCTTa Ha cDoHfla. IlpeflMeTbT Ha 
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fleiiHOCT Ha HauHOHajiHiui 4>oha „HaynHH roaneflBaHHa" e onpe/iejieH no 
CJie^HHa HanHH: „(J3HHaHCHpaHe h noAnoMaraHe Ha HaynHHre H3CJieflBaHHa h 
ou,eHKa Ha pe3yjrraTHTe ot tjixhoto npoBeac/iaHe; opraHH3HpaHe h 

„ 4) 

no/inoMaraHe Ha Meac/iyHapoAHOTO HaynHO cbTpy/iHHHecTBO . 

OcHOBeH npHHHHn Ha npoeKTHOTO (])HHaHCHpaHe e CBCTe3aHHeTO npe3 

HayHHH npOeKTH. CDOHffBT oSflBJIBa rOflHHIHH KOHKypCH B OT^eJIHH oSjiacTH 

Ha HayKaTa h ouefficaTa Ha nocTbnHJiHTe npoeKTH, KaKTO h Ha OTneTHre Ha 
eTanHTe no CKjnoneHHTe floroBopn ce od>mecTB»Ba ot HaynHO-eiccnepTHH 
komhchh. Te3n komhchh no npaBHJio ca (J)opMHpaHH cuefl npe/uioaceHHa Ha 
6a30BHTe HayHHH opraHH3annH n BKniOHBaT KBanH^nnnpaHn b no-TecHH 
oSnacTH ot no-mnpoKaTa HaynHa oSjiacr cnennanHCTn. OneHKnre ce 
H3Bi>pniBaT npe3 eKcnepTHH Kapra, kohto b roflHHHre Tbprorr H3BecTHH 
npoMeHH b CBOHTe pa3AeJin n H3HCKBaHHa. HanpHMep b nbpBHTe ro/nnrH, 
KoraTO HaynHHTe opraHH3annH TpaSBame jx& nonaraT ycnjina 3a 
npeoAOJiaBaHe Ha Sjiokoboto pa3flejieHHe Ha HayKaTa, Meac/iyHapoflHOTO 
CbTpyAHHHecTBO ce B3eMame no# BHHMaHHe c ocoSeHO Terno. ToraBa ce 
Tbpceme ^OKyMeHTHpaHO ynacTne Ha nyac^n cnennajiHCTn b StJirapcKHre 
HayHHH KoneKTHBH. YnacTHeTO Ha MJia/jn H3CJieflOBaTejiH n CTy/ieHTH b 
HaynHHTe npoeKTH BHHarn ce e noompaBano n Harpaac/iaBaHO b KpaiiHHTe 
oneHKH. B roflHHHTe ocoSeHO BaacHHjrr pa3fleji „HayneH KanauHTeT" 
npeTipna H3BecTHa eBOjnou,Ha - ot B3eivtaHe nofl BHHMaHHe Ha BcaKaKBH 
ny6jiHKau,HH 3a ^OKa3BaHe Ha HaynHa KOMneTeHTHOCT ^o rpa^npaHe Ha 
npeflCTaBeHHTe nySjiKKauHH c ocoSeH aKueHT Btpxy nySjiHKauHHTe b 
H3AaHHa, kohto ca oSeKT Ha HH/ieKCHpaHe h pecJDepnpaHe h ocoSeHO mjicto b 
oueHKHTe Ha Te3H wsjx&mm, kohto HMaT HMnaKT 4>aKTop. B aHKeTHHTe Kapra 
BHHarn e HMano pa3fleji „b , b3mo>khoct 3a npnjioaceHHa b npaKTHKaTa", ho 
to3h pa3Aen BHHarn ce e nontJiBan (JDopiviajiHO („HMa B-b3MoacHOCT"), ho 
cDoHffbT HHKora He e npoBepaBan jx&jm 3aaBeHHTe b npoeKTHTe HaivtepeHHJi 3a 
npaKTHnecKa peajiroauHJi Ha onaKBaHHre pe3yjiTaTH b nocneflCTBHe ca 
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HaMepHJiH HaKaKBO noKpHTHe. B T03H nepnofl HayHHO-eKcnepTHHTe komhchh 
ca H3noji3BanH npn onenbHHHTe nponeflypn h BtmnHn StnrapcKH 
peu,eH3eHTH. B hjikoh ot Te3H toahhh e cb3AaBaH h naHen ot TaKHBa 
eBeHTyajiHH peu,eH3eHTH, ho HHKora BtmnHHre peueroeHTH He ca Shjih 
cneu,HajiHO noflroTB»HH 3a paSoTaTa, kojito TpaSBa jx& BtpuiaT. 3a hjikoh ot 
roAHHiHHTe KOHKypcHH cecHH Ha cDoH/ia e HMano pa3acHHrejiHH KaMnaHHH, 
necTO BtB Bp-b3Ka c pa3acHHTejiHHTe KaMnaHHH 3a ynacTneTO Ha StJirapcKHre 
yneHH b paMKOBHTe nporpaMH, cne/i 4-Ta h 5-Ta, Ha EBponeMcKaTa komhchji. 
Ou,eHKaTa Ha npeflJioaceHHre npoeKTH BHHarn e HMana hhcjiob H3pa3 h 3a 
jXhJYbr nepnofl ot BpeMe, aKO oueHKHre Ha eiccnepTa ot KOMHCHjrra h Ta3H Ha 
B"bHHiHHa peu,eH3eHT ce pa3JiHHaBaT c 13 h noBene tohkh, ToraBa KOMHCHjrra 
e Ha3HanaBajia TpeTH peHeroeHT h KpaHHaTa oueHKa Ha npoeKTa e 
onpeflenjiHa no cneuHajiHa (JDopMyjia. Komhchhtc HMaT a/iMHHHCTpaTHBeH 
ceKpeTap ot maTa na MnHHcrepcTBOTO. Te3H ceKpeTapn b to3h nepnofl ca c 
floSpa no/iroTOBKa, Hecro c 6a3HCHO o6pa30BaHHe b npo(J)HJia Ha KOMHcrorra. 
noBeneTO ot Tax no3HaBaxa fleTaMjiHO cbOTBeTHHre HaynHH oSihhocth b 
oSnacTTa Ha xHMHjrra, TexHHnecKHre HayKH, (J3H3HKaTa, SnojiorHHHHTe 
HayKH, MeAHU,HHaTa, cejiCKOCTonaHCKHre HayKH h t.h. h TOBa b ronaMa 
CTeneH ynecroiBaHie ^eiiHOCTTa Ha HaynHO-eKcnepTHHre komhchh. cDoh/ibt, 
KaKTO b Te3H toahhh, TaKa h flocera, He e TbpcHJi Bpi>3Ka Meac/iy OT^ejiHHTe 
HayHHO-eKcnepTHH komhchh 3a yeflHaKBjmaHe Ha KpHTepHHre 3a oueHKa b 
OTflenHHTe HayHHH oSnacTH. Ho b onpe/iejieH nepnofl ot BpeMe BCjnca roflHHa 
ff&& hbth b ro^HHaTa HecJDopManHH cpemn Meac/iy npeflceflaTejiHre h 
ceKpeTapnre Ha eKcnepTHHTe komhchh h ptKOBOflCTBOTO Ha cDoH/ia ca Shjih 
npoBOK/iaHH 3a oSctac/iaHe Ha npoMeHH b aHKeTHHTe KapTH h cbraacyBaHe 
Ha OHeHbHHHre npoueflypH. ToBa 6axa cpemn, opraHH3HpaHH b 
MnHHCTepcTBOTO Ha o6pa30BaHHeTO h HayKaTa, ot npeflceflaTejiHre Ha /Hie 

KOMHCHH - KOMHCHSTa nO TeXHHHeCKH HayKH H KOMHCHSTa nO XHMHJI. 

KoMHCHHTe ca H3roTBajiH KnacauHH Ha ynacTBaniHTe npoeKTH cnope# 
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TOHKHTe, kohto Te3H npoeKTH ca nojiyHHJiH. EpoaT Ha ycneniHHTe npoeKTH e 
b 3aBHCHMOCT ot napnnHaTa KBOTa 3a AaAenaTa KOHKypcHa cecna, 
onpefleneHa c pemeHHe Ha ynpaBHTejiHHa cbbct Ha cDoH/ia. Ilpn TOBa 
nonoaceHHe „nponycKJiHBOCTTa" Ha npeflCTaBeHnre npoeKTH pa/iKO e 6n.ua 
no-ronaMa ot 40 %, kocto pa36npa ce e nopaac^aiio hcaobojictbo h 
B-b3paaceHHa ot CTpaHa Ha Heycnejinre KaHflH/iaTH. KoMHcnnre ca Shjih 
Ajtbhchh jx& pa3rjie>KflaT BHHMaTejiHO bcjiko nocTbnn.no Bi^paaceHHe. 
EcTecTBeHO onenbHHaTa flOKyMenranHJi (6e3 HMeHaTa Ha peneroeHTnre) 
BHHarn e 6n.ua Ha pa3nojioaceHne Ha ptKOBOflHTejinre Ha npoeKTH. 
OcoSeHOCT Ha KOHKypcHHTe cecHH ot to3h nepnofl e e#Ha nojie3Ha npaKTHKa, 
kosto no-KtCHO Bene He ce npnnara - bcjiko npe/uioaceHHe 3a Knacanna h 
(JDHHaHcnpaHe ce 3amnTaBa oSocHOBaHO b ynpaBHTejiHHJi ctBeT Ha (])OHfla ot 
npeflceflaTejinre Ha cbOTBeTHnre HaynHO-eKcnepTHn komhchh. rojieMHjrr 
HeflOCTarbK b paSoTaTa Ha cDoHfla b to3h nepnofl e ckpomhoto (J3HHaHCHpaHe 
Ha cnenejiHJiHTe CT>CTe3aHHeTO HaynHn npoeKTH - b hjikoh roflHHH ot 500 ao 
3000 jib 3a paSoTHa ro/niHa. 

BTopn eTan b AeHHOCTra Ha HainiOHajiHMM (|)oh/i „H a y ,IH H 
H3CJieABaHHfl" - 3aKOH 3a HacbpnaeaHe Ha HayHHHTe H3CJieABaHHH 

ripHeMaHeTO Ha 3aKOHa 3a HacbpnaBaHe Ha HayHHHTe rocneflBaHHJi > 
npe3 2003 r. MapKnpa BTopmrr eTan ot pa3BHTneTO Ha HanHOHanHHJi (Jdoha 

„HayHHH H3CJieflBaHHji", KOHTO B T03H 3aKOH HeOCHOBaTeJIHO e nOHH>KeH B 

paHr h HapeneH cDoh/i „HaynHn roaneflBaHiui". Cnopefl 3aKOHa cDoh/tbt 
npofltJiacaBa jx& 6i>fle „BTopocTeneHeH pa3nopeflHre.11 c 6iOfl}KeTHH Kpeflmn 
klm MnHHCTtpa Ha o6pa30BaHHeTO, MJia^eaera h HayKaTa", ho nojiynn 
H3BecTHa caMOCToaTejiHOCT h 3anoHHa j\& rorpaac/ja coScTBeH 
a/iMHHHCTpaTHBeH Kanau,HTeT h npH^oSn caMOCTOjrrejiHa crpa/ja, Kb/ieTO #a 
pa3nojioacH CBOHTe CTpyKTypn. E/iBa npe3 2010 r. cDoh/tbt npecTaHa Aa 
pa3HHTa Ha aTamnpaHHTe kt>m Hero cbTpyAHHini Ha flnpeKHna „HaynHH 
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H3CJieflBaHHji" b MnHHCTepcTBOTO Ha o6pa30BaHHeTO, MJia^eacTa h HayKaTa h 
3anoHHa npeflaBaHeTO Ha bchhkh apxHBH ot MnHHCTepcTBOTO kbm cDoH^a - 
npou.ec, kohto jsjaec roraeacfla 3aB"bpnieH. 

OpraHH Ha ynpaBJieHHe Ha cDoH/ia ca H3HbJiHHTejiHHjrr cbbct, 
npeflceflaTejurr h ynpaBHTejurr. npeflceflaTejurr Ha H3nBJiHHTejiHHa ctBeT ce 
H36npa H3MeacAy HeroBHTe HJieHOBe 3a cpoK ot rbq toahhh 6e3 npaBO Ha ffsa 
nocjieAOBaTenHH MaH/iaTa. MnHHCTbp'bT Ha o6pa30BaHHeTO, MJiafleaera h 
HayKaTa, ctrjiacyBaHO c H3nbJiHHTejiHHJi cbbct, CKniOHBa ^oroBop 3a 
ynpaBJieHHe c YnpaBHTejia Ha cDoh/i „HaynHH H3CJieflBaHHa" h onpeflejia 
Bt3Harpa>KAeHHeT0 My. Cnope/i noane/piaTa npoMSHa Ha 3aK0Ha 3a 
HacfapnaBaHe Ha HaynHHre H3CJieflBaHHa ot 2010 r. Mhhhctbpt,t Ha 
o6pa30BaHneTO, MJia^eacTa h HayKaTa TpaSBa jx& wsjx&jxq npaBHJiHHK 3a 
HaSniOAeHHe h oneHKa Ha HayHHOH3CJieflOBaTejiCKaTa ^chhoct Ha HaynHnre 
opraHH3au,HH h BncniHTe yHHJiHma, KaKTO h Ha ^eHHOCTTa Ha cDoh/i „HaynHH 
H3CJieABaHHa". IiOHacToameM e^Ha paSoraa rpyna b MnHHCTepcTBOTO 
no/iroTBa Ta3H CHCTeMa 3a oneHKa, kojito me St^e b ocHOBaTa Ha BtnpocHHa 
npaBHJiHHK. 3aKom>T He npeABHac/ia flpyrn BpB3KH Ha cDoHfla c 
MnHHCTepcTBOTO, TaKa ne cDoHfltT „HaynHH H3CJieflBaHHa" He MO>Ke jx& ce 
pa3rjie>Kfla KaTO (|)HHaHCOB ot^oi hjih Kaca Ha MnHHCTepcTBOTO. 

CnopeA 3aKOHa 3a HacbpnaBaHe Ha HaynHHre H3CJieflBaHHa 
oueHbHHHTe npoueflypn bt,b cDoH/ia ce octmecTBaBaT ot BpeMeHHH h 
nocToaHHH HayHHO-eKcnepTHH komhchh. BpeMeHHHTe komhchh opraHH3npaT 
oueHJiBaHeTO h 0d>mecTB»BaT KJiacnpaHeTO Ha KaHflH^aTCTBamHTe b 
KOHKypcHTe Ha cDoH/ia npoeKTH, a nocToaHHHre komhchh roBtpniBaT aHanH3 
h ou,eHKa Ha H3HbJiHeHHeTO Ha (JDHHaHcnpaHHTe HaynHH npoeKTH. ToBa 
pa3fleJijiHe Ha oueHbHHHTe 4>yHKHHH Meac/iy pa3JiHHHH no CBCTaB eKcnepTHH 
komhchh He roraeac/ia u,ejiecfao6pa3HO, 3amoTO HMa npHHinm, ne T03H, kohto 
e oneHHJi n KJiacnpaji HaynHna npoeKT, TpaSBa jx& ane/pi h no-HaTaniHOTO My 
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pa3BHTHe. 3aT0Ba cfamecTByBaHeTO Ha BpeMeHHHTe HaynHO-eiccnepTHH 

KOMHCHH H3rJie>KAa H3JIHniHO. 

IIpHxoAHTe Ha cDoh/i „HayHHH roaneflBaHHa" ce HaSnpaT ot cjie^HHTe 
h3tohhhu,h: cyScH^Ha ot fltpacaBHHJi Sio/iaceT, coSctbchh npnxoflH ot 
HHTeneKTyanHH npaBa hjih naTeHTH, ^apeHHa H noMomn ot opraHroainiH hjih 
4>H3HHecKH jiHu,a, nocTbnneHHJi ot jihxbh Btpxy cpe^CTBaTa Ha (JDOH^a. 
HopManHO e cDoh/ii,t eaceroflHO nySjiHHHO #a OTHHia cbohtc npHxo/ni, ho 
TOBa oneBH/iHO He ce npaBH. BnponeM cDoh/ii>t He noflfltpaca coSciBeHa 
CTpamma b HHTepHeT h He H3#aBa oHnaiiH SioneTHH c Teicyma h BaacHa 3a 
HayHHaTa oSihhoct HH(j)opMaHHJi. TaKa ne /niec HHe He 3HaeM ^ajiH ocbch 
AtpacaBHaTa cyScH^na cDoh/ii,t roncora e nojiynaBaji HaicaKBH ^apeHHa h 
flanH StJirapcKaTa HH^ycTpna ynacTBa hjih e ctBeTBaHa jx& ynacTBa b 
CbSnpaHeTO Ha cpe^CTBa 3a cDoha „HaynHH H3CJieflBaHH»", BtnpeKH ne 
cDoh^lt no 3aKOH e 3aAtJi>KeH jx& no/niOMara npnjioacHHTe H3CJieflBaHHa b 
BtJirapna. 

B"bnpeKH ne 3aKOHbT 3a HacbpnaBaHe Ha HaynHHie H3CJieflBaHHa 
npeTeH^npa, ne e nacT ot eBponeiicKOTO npaBO, toh e Meayiy 3aKOHHTe, 
kohto HaMaT oce3aeM npHHOC b pa3BHTHeTO Ha oSmecTBeHHre npouecn b 
BtJirapna. TaKbB npHHOC ce onaiCBa c Haii-rojiaMO ocHOBaHHe b HayHHaTa 
ccj)epa, 3amoTO StJirapcicaTa HaynHa oSihhoct TpaSBa j\& npeoAOJiee 
nocjieflHHHTe ot Sjiokoboto pa3flejieHHe Ha HayicaTa, jx& HanycHe 
nepH^epmrra Ha HayicaTa b CMHCtJia Ha Shils (1975) h Haii-HaKpaa ,zja 
npneivie, OBJia/iee h npnnara MOflepHHie Meac/iyHapoflHH CTaH/japTH 3a 
HayHHa achhoct. nopa/ni pe^HHa HecbBtpnieHCTBa h KOHHenryajiHH rpeniKH 
3aKOHbT 3a HacfapnaBaHe Ha HayHmrre H3CJieflBaHH» ne CTHMyjinpa TaKOBa 
pa3BHTHe. IIoflpoSHHjiT aHanH3 Ha 3aKOHa 3a HactpnaBaHe Ha HaynHHie 
H3CJieABaHHa e bi>h ot TeMaTa Ha HacToamHa flOKJia/i. Ho hskojiko npHMepa 
He ca H3JIHHIHH. 3aKOHbT e npeABH^HJi ci>3flaBaHeTO Ha HainiOHaneH cbbct 3a 
Hayica h HHOBauHH, kohto r& ynacTBa b pa3pa6oTBaHeTO Ha HauHOHajiHaTa 
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CTpaTerna 3a HaynHH H3CJieflBaHHa h j\& roroTBa j\OKJiaj\ 3a cbCTO»HHeTO Ha 
HayHHHTe H3CJieflBaHHa h HaynHOTO CKrpy/nrHHecTBO. Hskoh jx& HMa HaKaKBa 
HHflHKamia 3a CBtpnieHOTO ot 20-Te HJieHa Ha to3h ctBeT. 3aKom,T onpeAejia 
Hau,HOHanHHTe npnopHTeTH b HayKaTa no oieflHHa HanHH: peniaBaHe Ha 
BaacHH npoSjieMH Ha CTpaHaTa b oSjiacrra Ha HKOHOMHKaTa, oSmecTBeHHre 
npouecn h HOBeniKHTe pecypcn; HauHOHajiHaTa haghtkhhoct, StJirapcicaTa 
HCTopna h KyjiTypa; pa3BHTHeTO Ha HHaceHepHHre HayKH h HHOBauHHre; 
Cb3flaBaHeTO Ha hobh Haynmi 3BaHHa. ToBa pa36npa ce e KOHHemyajiHa 
rpeniica, 3ampTO npe#H onpeflejiaHeTO Ha KaKBHro h jx& Shjio npnopHTeTH, 
npe^H (JjopMHpaHeTO Ha HauHOHajiHa HaynHa CTpaTeraa c BKniOHBaHeTO Ha 
eneMeHTH, kohto roraeac/iaT hcoSxoahmh h nojie3HH, e Hyaoio ycTaHOBjmaHe 
Ha peanHaTa HaynHa KOMneTeHTHOCT b pa3JiHHHHre oSjiacTH Ha HayKaTa b 
BtJirapna. 3ampTO HHe MoaceM jx& oueHHM, ne Hemp e Baaoio b jx&jxQmm 
MOMeHT, ho aHanH3 , faT j\& noKaace, ne Hne roiMaMe HyacHHa HayneH KanauHTeT, 
3a jx& ro peanH3HpaMe c HyacHOTO KanecTBO. B cbctobhoto HaynHO 
npocTpaHCTBO HMa none Ha HayKaTa h none Ha „HayKaTa" (cyporaTHaTa 
HayKa). C MacoBH3aHHjrra Ha bhchicto o6pa30BaHHe ce MacoBH3Hpa h 
HayHHaTa ^chhoct, npn KoeTO noneTO Ha cyporaTHaTa HayKa ce yBejinnaBa. 
HayKaTa e npo/iyKT Ha HOBeniKaTa u,HBHJiH3aii,Ha h HaMa HauHOHajieH 
xapaKTep (BtnpeKH ne Hau,HOHajiHH TeMH MoraT jxa. St^aT oSeKT Ha HayneH 
aHajiH3). Tjuioto Ha HayKaTa ce rpa^H ot HOBHTe HaynHH pe3yjiTaTH, kohto 
TpaSBa jx& St^aT nySnHKyBaHH TaKa, ne jx& ce rapaHTnpa ninpoKaTa hm 
nySjiHHHOCT, T.e. HayKaTa e HaconeHa „HaBi,H". CyporaTHaTa HayKa e 
HaconeHa „HaB'bTpe" - nySnHKyBa ce, ho b H3flaHHa, kohto He ocnrypaBaT 
nySjiHHHOCT Ha npeTeHHHHre Ha aBTopnre h no npaBnno Te3H nySjimcaHKH ca 
no3HaTH Ha MantK Kptr xopa n ce H3noji3BaT e^HHCTBeHO b KapnepHOTO 
pa3BHTne Ha TexHHre aBTopn. Pojurra Ha ^bpacaBaTa e jx& ocnrypn 
HHCTpyMeHTH 3a pa3HinpaBaHe Ha noneTO Ha pa3no3HaBaeMaTa HayKa b 
BtJirapna h CBHBaHe Ha noneTO Ha Hepa3no3HaBaeMaTa (cyporaTHaTa, 
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„flOManiHaTa") Hayica b BtJirapna h e^Ba Ha Ta3H ocHOBa TpaSBa aa ce 
4>opMHpa KpaTKOcpoHHaTa h flt-nrocTpoHHaTa /rbpacaBHa nojiHTHKa b 
oSnacTTa Ha HaynHaTa achhoct. 

TpeTH eTan b AeHHocrra Ha <Poha „H a y ,IH H H3CJieABaHHH": 
B1.3XOA h liaACHMC (2008, 2009 rr.) 

IIpe3 2008 r. h 2009 r. cDoh/i „HaynHH H3CJieflBaHH»" pa3niHpH 
MamaSHO CBOjrra achhoct KaTO yBejiHHH MHoro 6poa Ha npoBeac^aHHie 
KOHKypcHH cecHH - Te CTaHaxa 14 h ocnrypH 3HaHHiejiHO (bmiaHCHpaHe Ha 
KJiacnpaHHTe npoeKTH. Meac/iy oSaBeHHie KOHKypcHH cecnn ca: 
HacfapnaBaHe Ha HaynHHie H3CJieflBaHHa b npnopHTeTHH oSjiacra (TeivtaTHHeH 
KOHKypc); H^en; Mjia/jH yneffli; Pa3BHTne Ha HaynHaTa HHcbpacipyioypa; 
Pa3BHTHe Ha ijempoBe 3a BtpxoBH nocTnaceHHa; ymiBepcHTeTCKH 
HayHHOH3CJieAOBaTejiCKH KOMnjieKcn; CTHneH^HH 3a Mjia^H yneHH, kohto 
no/iroTBaT ^OKTopaHTCKH ipy/i b npe/inpHaTHe; CTHneH^HH 3a 
nocTflOKTopaHTCKH cTaac b Hyac/iecTpaHHH HayHHH opraHH3au,HH; CaSaTHHHa 
roflHHa 3a StJirapcKH yneffii; CTHneH^HH 3a 3aBpi>maHe Ha StJirapcKH yneHH, 
paSoTemn b HyacSnHa. TeivtaTHKaTa Ha oSaBeHHie KOHKypcn e pa3HOo6pa3Ha 
KaTO ce HaSjuo/iaBa CTpeMeac 3a noKpHBaHe Ha bchhkh acneKTH Ha 
aHrjiHHCKHa TepMHH R&D (Research & Development): (byHflaMeHianHH 

HayHHH H3CJieABaHHa, HHflyCTpHajIHH HayHHH H3CJieABaHH3 H 

eKcnepHMeHTanHO pa3BHTne. H3noji3BaHH ca cjieflHHie flecbHHHHHH, kohto He 
rorjieac/iaT ^oStp npeBOfl ot aHrjiniicKH ot hjikoh ot ^OKyMeHTHTe na 
EBponeiicKaTa komhchji: (pyndaMeHmaiiHu Hayunu mcnedecmuH ca 
eKcnepHMeHTanHa hjih TeopeTHHHa paSoTa, npeflnpneTa ochobho c iien 
npn/ioSHBaHe Ha hobh 3HaHHa 3a (byH^aMeHranHHTe npHHHHH 3a aBJieHHjrra 
hjih HaSniOflaeMHTe (baiera; undycmpuajiHu HayuHu mcnedecmuH 03HanaBa 
njiaHHpaHH HayHHH H3CJieflBaHHa hjih npoyHBaHHa, HaconeHH kbm 
npn/ioSHBaHe Ha hobh 3HaHHa h yMeHHa 3a pa3pa6oTBaHe Ha hobh npoAyKTH, 
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npouecn hjih ycjiyrn; eKcnepuMenmaimo pa3eumue 03HanaBa npn/ioSHBaHe, 
CfaneTaBaHe, o(J3opMJiHe h H3noji3BaHe Ha cbinecTByBamH HaynHH, 
TexHOJiorHHHH, CTonaHCKH h flpyra peneBaHTHH 3HaHHa h yMeHHa c neji 
ci>3AaBaHe Ha nuaHOBe h yanoBHa hjih KOHCTpyicnHH 3a hobh, MOflH^HnnpaHH 
huh ycbBtpnieHCTBaHH npoflyKTH, nponecn h ycjiyrn. tferjieac/ia »cho, ne 
OoH^tT „Hay t iHH H3CJieflBaHHji" 6h TpaSBano jx& ocnrypaBa HaynHaTa 
AeiiHOCT b BtJirapna. IIojiyHaBaHeTO h cbSHpaHeTO Ha KOHKpeTHH 
eKcnepHMeHTanHH ^aHHH, flopn KoraTO TOBa CTaBa c HaynHH cpe^CTBa h 
MeTO^H h ocoSeHO, KoraTO 3a Te3H ^aHHH HaMa acHO H3pa3eHa connajma 
noptHKa, He 6h TpaSBano na ce (JmHaHcnpa ot StnrapcKna HayneH (Jdoha. Bh 
Monro jx& ce npenoptna eKcnepHMeHTanHOTO pa3BHTne jx& He ce (JDHHaHcnpa 
ot cDoH/ia „HayHHH H3CJieflBaHHa" - xa3H achhoct 6h TpaSBano #a ce 
noAnoMara ot cbinecTByBamna 4>oh/i „HHOBanHn", KaKTO h ot 
cnennajironpaHn HHflycTpnajiHH (JDOH^OBe c npaKOTO ynacTHe Ha StJirapcKna 
6n3Hec h HH/iycTpHa. 

IIpoeKTHTe 3a (jjHHaHcnpaHe ca Ha ocHOBa Ha 6a30Ba HaynHa 
opraHH3au,Ha. fle^HHHnnjrra Ha HaynHa opraHH3annji TpaSBa jx& ce 
npeu,H3Hpa, 3a jx& ce npeflOBpaTH HenpaBOMepHOTO H3noji3BaHe Ha napnnHn 
cpe/iCTBa - oneBH/iHO e, ne HHCTHTynnaTa no npoeicra TpaSBa jx& npnreacaBa 
coScTBeH HayneH KanannreT, kocto BKJiiOHBa coScTBeHa HaynHa 
HH(J)pacTyKTypa h aKa^eMnneH ctCTaB Ha ocHOBeH Tpy^OB ^oroBop. TaKa ce 

H3KJIK)HBaT CTpyKTypH, Cb3flafleHH no TbprOBCKHJI 3aKOH 3a KOHCyJITaHTCKH 

hjih #pyra ycjiyrn hjih oSe^HHeHHa c o6inecTBeHO-nojie3Ha aghhoct, kohto 
3a H3ni)jiHeHHe Ha CBonre achhocth aHraacnpaT c rpaac^aHCKn ^oroBopn 
HaeTH ^pyra/ie Jinna. Ta3H Sejieaoca e ocHOBaTejiHa, 3amoTO b KOHKypcHHTe 
cecHH npe3 2008 h 2009 r. 3a 6a30BH opramKannn Ha KJiacnpaHH npoeKTH 
(necTO MHoro ckmih) ca noconeHH h TaKHBa CTpyKTypn, HanpHMep 
„HHOBau,HOHeH nenn,p 3a oSyneHHe" (npoeKT: 

„ETHoncHxojioroneAarorHHecKH MO^eji Ha B3anMOflencTBneTO /ieTe-yHHTeji- 
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poflHTeji 3a CTHMyjinpaHe conHOKyjnypHaTa KOMneTeHTHOCT b noneTO Ha 
Hau,HOHanHOTO MHoroo6pa3He"); „Bha>kh IIpoflyKTc" (npoeKT: 
„Pa3pa6oTBaHe Ha 6a3a jiauuu c BH3yanHH peneBH CHraanH Ha StJirapcKH 
e3HK"); „rHC - TpaHC(j)ep Uenrbp" (npoeKT: „OnTHMH3HpaHe h 
npHJioaceHHe Ha MOflen h HHCTpyMenrH 3a HHTeH3H(J3HHHpaHe Ha 
B3aHMOAeHCTBHeTO Hayica-6H3Hec b no^Kpena Ha CHJiHa h KOHKypeHTHa 
StJirapcKa HH^ycTpHa"; „AreHHHa 3a coHnanHH aHanH3H" (npoeKT: 
EBponencKO coHHajmo H3CJieflBaHe b BtJirapna: hobh cpaBHHTejiHH 
H3MepBaHHa"); ,„Hpy}KecTBO JIHK" (npoeKT „MoflepHH h nocTMO^epHH 
AHCKypcH Ha neTeHeTO b B-bJirapna"); ATJianrHHecKH KJiyS b BtJirapna" 
(npoeKT: „B'fcJirapHa h KOCMnnecKOTO npaBO - norae/i Hanpe/i); „BoJiKaH 
BpHTHm Coymtn CtpBenc AJ\" (npoeKT: „MoflejiHpaHe Ha HH(|)opManHOHHa 
CHCTeMa ot hob ran 3a H3CJieABaHe Ha HOBeniKOTO noBefleHne") h flpyra 
nofloSmi cTpyKTypn. 

IIpe3 2010 r. etc 3anoBefl Ha MnHHCTtpa Ha o6pa30BaHHeTO, 
MJia^eaera h HayKaTa, no npe/uioaceHHe na ToraBanmna ynpaBHTen Ha cDoh/i 
„HayHHH H3CJieABaHHa", 6e (J3opMHpaHa effna paSoraa eKcnepTHa rpyna, 
kosto e nojiynnjia 3a^ana j\& npoBepn fleTaitnHO ^eHHOCTra Ha cDoH/ia 
„HayHHH H3CJieflBaHHfl" b roflHHHre 2008 h 2009. IIpeflceflaTejiJiT Ha xa3H 
paSoTHa rpyna e ot Co(J)hhckhji yHHBepcHTeT „Cb. KjiHMeHT Oxpn/iCKH", 
ocTaHanHTe HJieHOBe Ha rpynaTa ca ot BtnrapcKaTa aKa^eMHa Ha HayKHTe 
(5), Hob StnrapcKH yHHBepcHTeT (1) h Cocjdhhckh yHHBepcHTeT „Cb. 
Kjihmcht Oxpn/iCKH" (1). rpynaTa e npe^ana Ha 3aaBHTejia cboji oSmnpeH 
AOKJia^ Ha 11 HoeMBpn M.r. Tbii KaTO to3h jxokji&jx ome He e nojiynnji 
nySjiHHHOCT, rorneacfla HeyMecTHO HeroBOTO npe^CTaBJiHe TyK. Moace, 
oSane, jx& ce Ka>Ke, ne to3h jxokji&jx, 03arjiaBeH „Bi>pxy peanroanHjrra Ha 
KOHKypcHHTe cecHH Ha cDoh/i „HayHHH H3CJieABaHHa" npe3 2008 r. n 2009 r." 
npe^Jiara no/ipoSeH aHanH3 Ha peanH3aHHjrra Ha KOHKypcHnre cecnn Ha 
cDoHfla npe3 Te3H toahhh. nperjiefl'bT Ha tojihm 6pon flOKyMeHTH b nenaTeH h 
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ejieicrpoHeH bha h pa3roBopHTe c bchhkh OTroBopHH ^jTbacHOCTHH Jinna 
noKa3BaT pe/inna HecbBtpmeHCTBa, rpeniKH h bi>3mo>khh 3JioynoTpe6ii b 
ToraBaniHaTa npaKTHKa Ha cDcm^a. ^Ba ca rjiaBHnre npoSneivia, kohto b 
ronaMa CTeneH onepTaBaT KOMnpoMeTHpaHe Ha ^eHHOCTra Ha cDoH/ia b Te3H 
roAHHH: 1. XaoTHHHO cfaSnpaHe Ha roji»M MacHB ot nyac/iecTpaHHH 
peneroenrH 6e3 npoBepKa Ha 3aaBeHaTa ot Tax HaynHa KOMneTeHTHOCT h 
npe/iocTaBeHaTa hm B^MoacHOCT caMH jx& H36npaT npoeKTHTe, kohto HCKaT 
JX& ou,eHaBaT - TaKa ca ce noaBHJin peneroenrH ot CTpaHH KaTO PyMtHHa, 
Moji^OBa, CtpSna, XtpBaTCKa, JiHTBa, Typnna, hjikoh ot kohto HaivtaT 
HayHHH CTeneHH h He 3aeivtaT aKa/ieMHHHH /urbacHOCTH, a BceKHMy e scho, ne 
npHTeacaBaHeTO Ha o6pa30BaTejiHO-KBanH(|)HKanHOHHHTe CTeneHH SaKanaBtp 
hjih MarncTtp hjih yHnreji He Moace jx& St/ie ocHOBaHne 3a npoBeac/iaHe Ha 
HayHHH eKcnepTH3n; 2. B CKbnnre HH(j)pacTpyKTypHH npoeKTH ochobhhjit 
npHHu,Hn Ha npoeKmoTO (|)HHaHCHpaHe - CBCTe3aHHeTO - jinncBa - bchhkh 
no^a/jemi npoeKTH nenenaT. 

J\oKJiajxbT acHO nocoHBa npHHHHHTe 3a cjiynnjioTO ce h cohh KaKBO 
TpaSBa jx& ce HanpaBH 3a js,a ce H36erHaT TaKHBa noBTopeHna b Stfleme. 
HapynieHHaTa h opraHH3anHOHHHre Ae4 )eKTH ce fft-nacaT Ha Tpn rjiaBHH 
npHHHHH: 1) HeAOCTaTtHeH a/iMHHHCTpaTHBeH KanannreT Ha cDoH/ia b TOBa 
BpeMe; 2) KaMnaHHHHOCT b paSoTaTa b yoiOBHjrra Ha ocrtp ^ec^HnHT Ha 
BpeMe h 3) Jinnca Ha BcaKaKbB HayneH KanannreT Ha cDoHfla. noaneflHaTa 
npHHHHa e ocoSeHO BaacHa. cDoh^t He e HanpaBHJi HeoSxoflHMOTO, 3a jx& 
ycTaHOBH flanH HeroBHTe peneroenrn, ocoSeHO Te3H ot CTpaHCTBO, HMaT 
peanHa HaynHa KOMneTeHTHOCT, KoeTO npn MO^epHOTO pa3BHTne Ha 
HayHHaTa KOMyHnKanna e npocTa 3a^ana 3a xopa c onHT b HayKaTa, h onje 
cDoh/ibt He e HanpaBHJi hhiho, 3a jx& no/iroTBH cbohtc peneroeHrn 3a 

fleHHOCTTa, K03TO HM npeflCTOH. 

Bh Shjio npecHJieHO jx& ce TBtp/iH, ne KOHKypcHHTe cecnn Ha cDoh/i 
„HaynHH H3CJieflBaHHa", npoBe/ieHH etc 3HaHHTejieH (J3HHaHCOB pecypc npe3 
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2008 h 2009 it., ca npoBan 3a SturapcicaTa HayKa. B pe/inna cjrynaH ca 
(J3HHaHCHpaHH 3HaHHMH H3CJieflOBaTejiCKH npoeKTH, npe/iJioaceHH ot chjihh 
rooieflOBaTejiCKH rpynn npn »CHa HH^HKanna 3a cna3BaHe Ha 
Meac/iyHapoAHHTe CTaH/iapTH Ha CBBpeMeHHaTa HayHHa achhoct. Ct>c 
cnrypHOCT Moace jx& ce TBtp/iH, ne, ocoSeHO b Te3H toahhh, c noMOiHTa na 
cDoH/ia Bene ca peanH3HpaHH BaacHH h ffbJirocpoHHH HHCJDpacTyiaypHH 
nofloSpeHHa b HaynHaTa 6a3a Ha StJirapcKHre HayHHH HHCTnrynHH. 
C"fa3AaAeHH ca KOHCopnnyMH Meac/iy StJirapcKHre HayHHH opraHH3au,HH 3a 
CBBMecTHO H3noji3BaHe Ha cia>na h MO^epHa HayHHa anapaTypa. IrpHBJieHeHH 
ca MHoro MJia/jH H3CJieflOBaTejiH h CTy/ieHTH b ^eHHOCTHre no peajiroanHaTa 
Ha HayHHHTe npoeKTH. YcTaHOBeHH ca hobh HayHHH Bpt3KH c BOflemn 
HayHHH opraHH3au,HH b nyacSnHa. 

Eh Morjio ^a ce HanpaBaT pe/nina npenoptKH 3a ycbBtpmeHCTBaHe 
paSoTaTa Ha cDoH/ia „HaynHH H3aneflBaHHa" b Hnrepec Ha StJirapcKaTa 
HayHHa oSihhoct. ToBa, KoeTO cera rorjieac/ia ocoSeHO BaacHO, e 
noAoSpaBaHeTO Ha a/iMHHHCTpaTHBHHa KanannreT Ha (JDOH^a h 
KOHCTpyHpaHeTO Ha HayneH ^HpeKropaT KbM cDoHfla c HayHHH ceicpeTapn b 
ocHOBHHTe HayHHH oSnacTH b no^Kpena Ha ynpaBHre.ua h tfonbJiHHTejiHHa 
CBBeT Ha cDoH/ia no OTHonieHHe Ha HaynHOTO ocnrypaBaHe Ha ^eHHOCTra Ha 
(JDOH/ia, 3a jx& Moace toh b nbjma Mapa jx& H3nbJiHH MncnaTa ch no 
octmecTBaBaHe Ha nojiHTHKaTa Ha ^bpacaBaTa b oSjiacTra Ha HaynHaTa 
AeiiHOCT h BHcnieTO o6pa30BaHne. B sa^jiaceHHaTa Ha to3h ctBeT 6h 
TpaSBano jx& BJiH3aT: cb3flaBaHeTO Ha naHen ot StnrapcKH h nyac/iecTpaHHH 
peneroenrH c npoBepeHa HayHHa KOMneTenmocT, npeu,H3HpaHeTO Ha 
eKcnepTHHTe KapTH b OT^enHHTe KCHKypcn, MepKHTe no npeflBapHrejiHaTa 
no/iroTOBKa Ha peneroeHTHTe 3a TaxHaTa onentHHa achhoct, Bpt3KaTa 
Meac/iy OTflejiHHre HaynHO-eKcnepTHH komhchh c ornefl npnjiaraHeTO Ha 
oSihh KpHTepnH 3a oneHKa Ha npoeKTH h OTHera Ha ^oroBopn. uj,o ce oraaca 
j\o nocjie/iHOTO no^oSHa cnomca Meac/iy OTflenHHre HaynHO-eKcnepTHH 
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komhchh Bee ome MMa, a TOBa no^HepTaBa cbmecTByBamoTO napneaHpaHe 
Ha 6i>JirapcKaTa HaynHa KOJierna b OT^eaHH oSaacTH 6e3 eflHaKBH h 
ci>o6pa3eHH c MeayiyHapoflHHTe cTaH^apTH KpnrepHH 3a HaynHa fleiiHOCT. 

3aKJiioHeHHe 

Bene flBa/ieceT toahhh EtJirapna Tbpcn cbocto MacTO b 
eBponencKOTO h cbctobhoto HaynHO npocTpaHCTBO. HfleoaorHHecKaTa 
paMKa, CKOBaBama CBoSo^HaTa HaynHa mhcbji h jitaceHaynHHTe noflxoflH kt>m 
aBJieHHa h cfaSnTHa Bene ca b MHHanoTO. Pe(J)opMaTa b HayicaTa e ocb3HaTa 
HeoSxoAHMOCT. IIo Moe ySeacflemie HaM-BaacHHaT pe3yjiTaT Ha pecj^opiviaTa Ha 
HayKaTa b BtJirapna e CB3flaBaHeTO Ha HaHHOHanHHa (J)oha „HaynHH 
H3CJieABaHHa". flaace ToraBa, KoraTO npoeKTHOTO (JDHHaHcnpaHe Ha HaynHaTa 
AeiiHOCT qrbsl npoxoac^anie, ot ^eHHOCTra Ha HaHHOHanHHa (Jdoha „HaynHH 
H3CJieABaHHa" npoH3TeKoxa Tpn BaacHH caeflCTBHa: 

1) CDOHffBT fla/ie B"b3MOaCHOCT HayHHHTe KOJieKTHBH CaMH JX& 

njiaHHpaT CBoaTa achhoct, jx& ce c/ipyacaBaT no Heaeci>o6pa3HOCT, jx& 
onpeflenjiT cnopefl cbohtc pa36npaHHa H3caeflOBaTeacKHTe ch 3a#aHH - TOBa 
b ycjiOBHjrra Ha CTapoTO HHCTHTyHHOHanHO (JDHHacnpaHe Ha HaynHaTa 
AeiiHOCT c TpoMaBaTa CHCTeivta Ha njiaHHpaHe Ha HaynHaTa ^chhoct c 
noptHKH Ha anapaTypa h KOHcyMaTHBH no m,pBO h BTopo HanpaBJieHHe h 
cnjiHa 3aBHCHMOCT ot HanancTBaiHHTe Jinna 6e npocTO HeBi,3MoacHO. KoraTO 
peflOBHTe H3CJieAOBaTejiH ocb3Haxa Ta3H CBoSo/ia, OTna/iHa HeoSxoflHMOCTra 
b HayHHHTe hm nySamcanHH jx& ce noaBaBaT HMeHaTa Ha TexHHTe HananHHHH 
- (J3hkthbhh cfaaBTopn. To3h npoHec He e 3a no/meHaBaHe, 3amoTO 
npofltaacnreaHOTO npnaaraHe Ha CTapaTa CHCTeMa po/ni He ManKa rpyna 
„yHeHH", kohto xeM (J)opMajiHO ca yneHH, xeM (JjaKTHHecKH He ca TaKHBa. 
,H,pyr e BBnpocfaT b KaKBa CTeneH StarapcicaTa HaynHa oSihhoct ocTaHa 
noflBaacTHa Ha CTapHTe penH^HBH. 
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2) KoraTO napHTe, ocnrypjiBaHH ot cDoHfla, 6axa CBBceM ManKO, flaace 
ToraBa 614)30 ce nojiynn HacnmaHe Ha HaynHHre opraHH3au,HH c 
HH(J)opMaLi,HOHHa h KOMyHHKau,HOHHa TexHHKa. To3H kohto HMame 
AoroBopn, Moacenie jx& Kynn komiiiotph, kohto H»Mame floroBopn - ocTaHa 
6e3 Tax. ToBa e ocoSeHO Baaoio, 3amoTO Ta3H TexHHKa otboph npo3opu,HTe 
kim CBeTa, a OT/jaBHa ce 3Hae, ne HHCpopMainurra h KOMyHHKaHHjrra ca 
Cbpu,eTO Ha HayicaTa. 

3) ^Hec StJirapcKaTa HaynHa oSihhoct HMa ^ocTbn j\o CBeTOBHHTe 
HayHHH 6a3H ^auun - Web of Knowledge h Web of Science, SCOPUS, 
Science Direct, JSTOR, Springer, EBSCO. Te3H aSoHaivieHTH ca 
H3KjnoHHTejiHO ckmih, aKO TpaSBa j\& ra npaBaT OT/iejiHHTe HayHHH 
opraHH3au,HH. HivtaMe rn Sjiaro^apeHHe Ha HanieTO MnHHCTepcTBO h Ha 
Hanina cDoh/i „HaynHH H3CJieflBaHHa". 

3aTOBa Hani jxbjir e jx& ctxpaHHM Hau,HOHanHHa 4>oha „HaynHH 

H3CJieABaHHa" H JX& Ch^JX&JXQM yCJIOBHS 3a HOpMajIHOTO H HbJIHOHeHHOTO My 

(JDyHKHHOHHpaHe. JIoniHTe npaKTHKH b HaniaTa achhoct xBtpnaT neTHO 
Btpxy bchhkh Hac (Abbot, 201 1). 
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Abstract. The article describes the establishment and development of 
the Bulgarian Science Fund (1990-2011). In this development three main 
periods could be recognized. In the first stage research projects in the basic 
scientific areas were financed in a modest way. The second stage was marked 
by the Act for research promotion in Bulgaria (2003). A criticism of that law 
is presented. In 2008 and 2009 the Fund had an increased budget but poor 
practices compromised the implementation of the announced competitive 
sessions. The reasons for failure are analyzed. 
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Abstract. The study identifies the priorities of vocational educational 
courses and interests of the Indian undergraduate students. The study was 
conducted in S.V. University area covering 300 undergraduate students of 
Arts, Commerce and Science streams. The study identified the more promi- 
nent, prominent and less prominent vocational educational courses. Further, 
studies the association between vocational education interests and the back- 
ground of the students (sex, caste, stream of study, year of study and area). 
The difference between various groups of students belonging to above groups 
in their vocational education interests of the undergraduate students was also 
identified. The study provided a suggestive list of vocational educational 
courses for undergraduate students for enhancing their employability. 

Keywords: undergraduate students, career oriented courses, vocational 
education interests, institutional problems, employability 
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Introduction 

The educational system produces the graduates and post graduates 
based on the theoretical curriculum without any practical training leading to 
the mis-match for the jobs in the market, resulting loss of manpower, unem- 
ployment, low economic productivity etc. This is largely due to the fact that 
the present education system provides basic education at various levels with- 
out focusing on any specialized skill. Hence, in order to improve the quality of 
manpower and to make use of the manpower readily in the employment mar- 
ket, there is a need to train the undergraduates and post- graduates in addi- 
tional vocations along with the regular course according to their aptitude. 
Keeping in view of the globalization of education, the University Grants 
Commission has taken initiatives to make the current Indian higher education 
system more relevant and career oriented with focus on quality and excel- 
lence. It is envisaged that professionally qualified graduates with a sound 
knowledge of their core discipline and expertise in concerned skill will have 
more openings in service sector and self employment sectors. Demand and 
scope for such professionally trained graduates are visible in the applied fields 
of almost all basic/core disciplines and faculties in the current changing global 
scenario. Hence, to meet this challenge, the University Grants Commission 
has incorporated in its XI Five Plan Programme, the skill oriented and value 
added add on courses in colleges / universities to be opted by the students as a 
parallel sub-discipline while pursuing their degree level education. 

Earlier, the University Grants Commission initiated a major pro- 
gramme of vocationalization at under graduation during VIII Five year Plan 
period (1994-95). The scheme was designed to ensure that graduates who pass 
out after completing these courses would have knowledge, skills and aptitude 
for gainful employment in the wage sector in general and self employment in 
particular. Since the inception of the scheme and until the end of the X Plan, 



3,383 colleges and 43 universities have been provided assistance for introduc- 
tion of vocational subjects. 

Career oriented courses 

During X Plan, vocationalization programme at under graduate level 
was re-structured as the scheme of Career oriented programme and introduced 
a flexible system of advanced diploma programme which runs parallel to the 
conventional B.A./B.Com/B.Sc degrees and freedom was given to the col- 
leges to formulate their own need based career oriented courses. 

Objectives of the scheme 

The objective of the scheme is to introduce career and market- 
oriented, skill enhancing add-on courses that have utility for job, self- 
employment and empowerment of the students. At the end of three years, the 
students will be equipped with a Certificate/Diploma/ Advanced diploma in an 
add-on orientation course along with a conventional degree in Science /Arts / 
Commerce. 

The Institutions should offer a wide range of career-oriented subjects 
in various related areas. Some of the indicative courses for Science stream 
could be Information and Computer technology, Refrigeration, Biotechnol- 
ogy, Hospital Waste Disposal Management and Sericulture etc. For the Social 
Sciences and Humanities streams, the courses could be of inter-disciplinary 
nature viz. Applied Sociology, Applied Psychology, Tourism, Fashion De- 
signing, Translation Proficiency, Television and Video Production. For the 
Commerce stream, courses could be in Insurance, Banking, e-Commerce 
World Trade, Foreign Exchange Trade, Retailing etc. The courses offered 
should be of inter-disciplinary nature. There should be no watertight com- 
partments and students should have the freedom to diversify into various 
fields not necessarily related with their core discipline. For instance, a student 



pursuing a bachelor's degree in a Science subject could side by side pursue a 
course in Event Management. Similarly a student with Arts background may 
have the option to pursue a course in Science Journalism. 

No doubt, the University Grants Commission has started a new 
scheme to be implemented at the undergraduate level for training the students. 
However, the scheme has not specified in any vocational trade, but, left the 
choice to the concerned institutions to choose the vocational trades based on 
the aptitude of the students, local market and future employment potentialities 
in the subject concerned. In order to make the programme a success, there is a 
need to identify the vocational trade suitable to the undergraduates belonging 
to different subjects and the specific trades so as to help the institutions and 
the students to have a wide choice of trades to choose and get training without 
which, the scheme may not attain the objectives for which it has been de- 
signed. 

The review of literature 15) relating to the vocational education/training 
represented in the Survey of Research in Education Volume second, fourth, 
fifth and sixth brought out by the NCERT was collected and classified into 
four groups as vocational education, vocational training needs and interests of 
the different groups of the people, vocational education in formal educational 
institutions and the opinion of the various sections of the people towards voca- 
tional training programmes (cf. also Holland, 1973; Braginsky & Braginsky, 
1974; Sodhi, 1988; Mohan & Gupta, 1990; Rao, 2003; Awasthi, 2006). 

The studies conducted are general in nature and no attempt has been 
made to identify the priorities of the vocational education courses and the 
background factors influencing their vocational education interests. Hence, the 
present study is undertaken to identify the priorities of vocational education 
courses and factors contributing for vocational education interests. 



Significance of the study 

The system of education in India was conceived to promote basic edu- 
cation at different levels. As a result of this, the products of this system in all 
disciplines are found to possess certain levels of knowledge in that area. The 
people coming out of such system are found to be not able to compete in the 
market to secure the employment. Realizing this deficiency, the University 
Grants Commission has launched the career-oriented courses at the under- 
graduate level as add on courses. The courses are being implemented through- 
out the country. 

Freedom was given to the colleges to choose the courses based on the 
local conditions. The scheme is in operation for the last 10 years and it is un- 
derstood that the courses organized could not fulfill the objectives of the 
scheme and the participation of the target was also found to be not satisfac- 
tory. Hence, the present study was conceived. The findings of the study will 
go a long way in upgrading the courses, to identify the priorities of the stu- 
dents and to suggest these courses to the colleges for their implementation. 
Further, the personal background factors associated with the vocational educa- 
tion interests of the students will also help the organizers to formulate pro- 
grammes suitable to the target. 

Objectives 

The specific objectives of the study are as follow: (1) to identify the 
vocational education courses preferred by the under graduate students; (2) to 
find out the vocational education interests of the undergraduate students; (3) 
to study the association between vocational education interests and personal 
characteristics of the students; (4) to study the differences if any in vocational 
education interests among the students belonging to different sex, caste, area, 
course and year of study. 



Hypotheses 

The hypotheses of the present study are as follow: (1) the priorities of 
the vocational education courses are not similar among the students belonging 
to different groups; (2) there is no significant association between the voca- 
tional education interests and sex, caste, area, course of study and year of 
study of the undergraduate students; (3) there is no significant difference in 
the vocational education interests of the various groups of students belonging 
to viz., sex, caste, area, course of study and year of study. 

Methodology 

Locale of the study 

The study is intended to identify the priorities of the under graduate 
students towards vocational education courses, association between vocational 
education interests and personal characteristics etc. The study was conducted 
among the students studying under-graduation in the affiliated colleges func- 
tioning in the purview of Sri Venkateswara University, Tirupati. Hence, the 
locale of the study is Sri Venkateswara University purview i.e., Chittoor, Ka- 
dapa and Nellore districts of Andhra Pradesh, India. 

Sample of the study 

Sri Venkateswara University caters the needs of the Chittoor, Kadapa 
and Nellore districts. For the purpose of the present study, Chittoor district 
was selected for conducting the study. Out of the affiliated degree colleges 
functioning in the Chittoor district, 5 colleges were selected randomly. From 
each college, 20 students each from Arts, Commerce and Science were se- 
lected randomly as sample of the study. While choosing the sample, care was 
taken to choose the boys and girls equally. Hence, the sample was selected by 
using the stratified, purposive random sampling method. The total sample 



comprised to 300 students i.e., 150 boys and 150 girls equally studying Arts, 
Commerce and Science streams. 

Tools used for the study 

The aim of the study is to identify the priorities of vocational educa- 
tion courses and the interests possessed by the students in vocational educa- 
tion. In order to collect the data, there is a need to have a tool which can iden- 
tify the priority as well as interests of the students in vocational education. 
The review of literature indicates that no effort has been made to identify such 
parameters relating to add on courses. Hence, the investigator has devised a 
tool. In this process, the investigator has collected the lists of add on courses 
organized by the different colleges supported by University Grants Commis- 
sion. The lists of the courses were pooled and enlisted 86 items. In order to 
identify the priority for the course, as well as the intensity of the interest of the 
student towards the course, a 5 point rating scale was developed with a de- 
scriptive cues viz., strongly agree, agree, un-decided, disagree and strongly 
disagree. The tool thus prepared was given to a panel of 5 experts with a re- 
quest to go through the items and suggest modifications if any. The experts 
agreed to the tool and not suggested any changes. The tool thus prepared was 
used to collect the data. The final tool thus prepared has two sections. Section 
- 1 intended to collect the background information of the sample and section II 
is intended to identify the priorities of the vocational education courses of the 
students and also to arrive at the vocational education interests of the students. 

Data collection 

The tool intended to identify the priorities of add on courses and the 
intensity of the interests of the students towards the courses, thus prepared 
was administered to the selected sample. Before administering the tool, the 
investigators have explained the students about the objectives of the study and 



procedure to be adopted by the students in filling the tool. The tool was can- 
vassed to the students in groups and the data was collected. 

Data analysis 

The data thus collected from the under graduate students of Sri 
Venkateswara University area was pooled together, fed to the computer and 
analyzed keeping in view of the objectives of the study. While analyzing the 
data, the priorities of the students belonging to different groups were prepared 
by classifying them as most preferred, preferred and less preferred courses 
based on their mean interest scores i.e., criteria of mean + Vi SD was used. 
Further, based on the intensity of the course interests checked by the students, 
their interests for vocational education was also analyzed according to their 
characteristics, to find out the difference of interests among different groups 
and to study the association if any between their characteristics of their voca- 
tional interests. 

In order to achieve the above, the investigator has used the statistical 
techniques like mean and SD for prioritizing the interests, t/F test was used to 
find out the difference in mean interest scores and chi-test to study the asso- 
ciation between the characteristics and their vocational interest courses. 

Findings 

The findings of the study are presented in four sections viz. section - I 
deals with the profile of the sample students, section - II deals with the priori- 
tization of vocational education courses of the students. The association be- 
tween vocational education interests and selected characteristics of the stu- 
dents are presented in Section - III. The section - IV shows the influence of 
personal characteristics on the vocational education interests of the students. 



Section - 1 

Profile of the Student Sample 

The characteristics of the sample selected for the study clearly shows 
that the boys and girls, student belonging to streams of B.A., (arts), B.Com., 
(commerce), B.Sc. (science) and students from 1 st year, 2 nd year and 3 rd year 
have been represented equally. However, in the case of caste, the population 
has been classified into three groups, viz., Other Castes (forward castes), 
Backward Castes (BC), Scheduled Castes (SC) and Scheduled Tribes (ST). 
The representation of the students belonging to backward caste is 46.67 per- 
cent followed by students belonging to other caste (43.33%) and representa- 
tion of SC/ST students is only 10.00 percent. In the case of area, two thirds of 
the students are from rural areas and one third of them are from urban areas. 
The profile of the students studying in degree colleges clearly shows that the 
gender of the students has reached equality. In the case of discipline and year 
of study, the students' strength is similar. Mostly the rural students have rep- 
resented the colleges. In the case of caste, the representation of the SC/ST 
students is less in comparison with their size of population and the representa- 
tion of the backward castes is increasing. 

Table 1. Characteristics of the sample students 



S.No. 


Variable 


Group 


Number 


% 


1 


Sex 


Men 


150 


50.00 


Women 


150 


50.00 


2 


Caste 


OC 


130 


43.33 


BC 


140 


46.67 


SC/ST 


30 


10.00 


3 


Degree 


B.A. 


100 


33.33 


B.Com. 


100 


33.33 


B.Sc. 


100 


33.33 


4 


Year of 
Study 


I Year 


100 


33.33 


II Year 


100 


33.33 


III Year 


100 


33.33 


5 


Area 


Rural 


200 


66.67 


Urban 


100 


33.33 



Section - II 

Priorities of the undergraduate students towards the vocational educa- 
tion courses 

The tool designed to identify the preferences of the vocational educa- 
tion courses was administered to the sample students and the collected data 
was pooled, analyzed and tabulated. The data was tabulated based on the cri- 
terion of mean + Vi S.D. Based on the above criteria, the preferred vocational 
education courses were classified in to more prominent, prominent and less 
prominent and presented below. 

Out of 86 courses presented for prioritizing, the undergraduate stu- 
dents have checked sixteen of them as more prominent courses. Majority of 
the courses preferred by the students as more prominent are related to Com- 
puter related courses such as Computer Applications, Copy editing &Web de- 
signing, Web Designing, Graphic Designing, Information Technology, Ani- 
mation, Hardware Maintenance and PC Assembly, Desk Top Publishing and 
Printing Technology. The other areas preferred are soft skills, human rights, 
education for special children, Women studies, Office Management, Electrical 
Technician, Medical Lab Technician and Environmental studies. The trend of 
the preferences of the students is an indication that the students are aware 
about the areas where the employment opportunities are available. Hence, it 
is suggested that the colleges should go for the above courses so that these 
courses will be successful and the students enrolled in these courses will be 
gaining employable skills. 



Table 2. More prominent vocational education courses preferred by the un- 
dergraduate students 



S.No. 


Item 


Sample 


Mean 


Sd 


1 


Computer applications 


300 


4.23 


1.14 


2 


Soft skills 


300 


3.97 


1.28 


3 


Copy editing and web designing 


300 


3.88 


1.23 


4 


Web designing 


300 


3.88 


1.38 


5 


Graphic designing 


300 


3.85 


1.42 


6 


Information technology 


300 


3.76 


1.35 


7 


Animation 


300 


3.73 


1.43 


8 


Human rights 


300 


3.64 


1.38 


9 


Education for special children 


300 


3.63 


1.42 


10 


Hardware maintenance and PC assem- 
bling 


300 


3.63 


1.34 


11 


Women Studies 


300 


3.60 


1.59 


12 


Office management 


300 


3.55 


1.40 


13 


Electrical technician 


300 


3.52 


1.48 


14 


Medical Lab technician 


300 


3.47 


1.36 


15 


DTP and printing technology 


300 


3.45 


1.36 


16 


Environmental studies 


300 


3.44 


1.42 



The trend of the preferences of the graduate students shows that out of 
86 suggested courses, the sample has chosen 54 courses i.e. 62.78% of the 
courses as prominent add on courses. The courses are of heterogeneous in 
nature. However, all the courses show that they are of current in nature and 
will be able to generate employable skills among the students either for em- 
ployment or for self-employment. The courses preferred as prominent courses 
by the students are presented in the Table 3. 

The less prominent vocational education courses preferred by the un- 
dergraduate students show that the courses are mostly related to language ac- 
quisition and vocations that are restricted for few. Hence, the colleges need 
not be given prominence while submitting their proposals to the University 
Grants Commission in the areas listed under less prominent vocational educa- 
tion courses. 
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Table 3. Prominent add on courses preferred by the graduate students 



S.No. 


Item 


Total 


Mean 


S.D. 


l 


Mathematical skills and everyday life problems 


300 


3.39 


1.57 


2 


Talley accounting 


300 


3.38 


1.50 


3 


Women and empowerment 


300 


3.38 


1.56 


4 


Creative writing 


300 


3.37 


1.45 


5 


Accounts and taxation 


300 


3.37 


1.50 


6 


Historical tourism 


300 


3.36 


1.45 


7 


Fruits and preservation 


300 


3.36 


1.42 


8 


Tax management 


300 


3.36 


1.52 


9 


Gandhi Giri - re-interpretation of Gandhi in mod- 
ern context 


300 


3.33 


1.49 


10 


Accounting and finance 


300 


3.32 


1.56 


11 


Food technology and preservation 


300 


3.32 


1.44 


12 


Marketing and salesman ship 


300 


3.29 


1.53 


13 


Hospital Administration 


300 


3.26 


1.38 


14 


Financial service banking 


300 


3.26 


1.48 


15 


Intellectual property rights 


300 


3.22 


1.45 


16 


Advertising 


300 


3.22 


1.42 


17 


Physio therapy 


300 


3.21 


1.51 


18 


Horticulture 


300 


3.21 


1.40 


19 


Air travel, fares and ticketing 


300 


3.19 


1.46 


20 


Bio-technology 


300 


3.19 


1.51 


21 


e-commerce 


300 


3.19 


1.53 


22 


Water shed management and soil conservation 


300 


3.19 


1.47 


23 


Entrepreneurship for women 


300 


3.18 


1.51 


24 


Labour laws 


300 


3.16 


1.49 


25 


Textile designing 


300 


3.16 


1.50 


26 


Cutting, tailoring, embroidery, dress designing 
and drafting 


300 


3.15 


1.58 


27 


Multi-purpose health worker 


300 


3.14 


1.41 


28 


Food adulteration and control 


300 


3.14 


1.42 


29 


Operational research 


300 


3.11 


1.43 


30 


Event management 


300 


3.10 


1.45 


31 


Linux operating system 


300 


3.10 


1.44 


32 


Bio-informatics 


300 


3.06 


1.43 


33 


Counselling and psycho therapy 


300 


3.06 


1.41 


34 


Psychological counselling 


300 


3.05 


1.45 


35 


Psychological assessment 


300 


3.00 


1.39 


36 


Dental Technician 


300 


2.96 


1.39 


37 


Rural engineering technician 


300 


2.96 


1.43 



38 


Survey research 


300 


2.95 


1.43 


39 


Risk management and insurance 


300 


2.93 


1.45 


40 


Common Professional Tax 


300 


2.92 


1.47 


41 


Disaster Management 


300 


2.92 


1.44 


42 


Value Added Tax 


300 


2.90 


1.54 


43 


Forensic science 


300 


2.87 


1.48 


44 


Forensic sciences 


300 


2.85 


1.36 


45 


Gender analysis and integration 


300 


2.82 


1.41 


46 


Bio-fertilizer technology 


300 


2.79 


1.44 


47 


Seri-culture 


300 


2.78 


1.46 


48 


Catering and restaurant management 


300 


2.78 


1.48 


49 


Dairying 


300 


2.77 


1.44 


50 


Clinical diagnostic techniques 


300 


2.77 


1.38 


51 


Remote sensing 


300 


2.76 


1.43 


52 


Secretarial practice 


300 


2.76 


1.46 


53 


Tax Deducted at Source 


300 


2.75 


1.55 


54 


Cosmetology 


300 


2.75 


1.49 



Table 4. Less prominent vocational education courses preferred by the under- 
graduate students 



S.No. 


Item 


Total 


Mean 


SD 


1 


Professional ethics 


300 


2.72 


1.37 


2 


Fisheries 


300 


2.71 


1.40 


3 


Retailing and trade 


300 


2.67 


1.40 


4 


Bee-culture 


300 


2.66 


1.38 


5 


Peace and conflict resolution 


300 


2.64 


1.35 


6 


Refrigeration 


300 


2.64 


1.34 


7 


Aviation 


300 


2.60 


1.36 


8 


Aviation, hospitality and catering 


300 


2.57 


1.34 


9 


Plumbing 


300 


2.41 


1.26 


10 


Chinese 


300 


2.37 


1.34 


11 


Russian 


300 


2.32 


1.35 


12 


Spanish 


300 


2.32 


1.44 


13 


French 


300 


2.31 


1.34 


14 


German 


300 


2.18 


1.27 


15 


Japanese 


300 


2.13 


1.29 


16 


Korean 


300 


1.88 


1.16 



The prioritization of the preferences of the vocational education 
courses by the undergraduate students shows that out of 86 courses 16 courses 



have been preferred as more prominent and 54 courses as prominent courses 
and 16 were found to be less prominent. In view of this, it is suggested that 
the colleges willing to organize vocational education courses should choose 
the courses from the more prominent and prominent list. The courses sug- 
gested will be attractive for the students and also they will be able to generate 
employable skills among the students. 

Section - III 

Association between vocational education interests and selected char- 
acteristics of the students 

In order to identify the association between vocational education inter- 
ests and selected characteristics of the students, the students were classified 
into different groups based on their characteristics viz., sex, caste, area, disci- 
pline and year of study. Based on their respective mean interest scores, they 
were classified into three groups, i.e., low, moderate and high interest groups. 
Chi-test was applied to study the association. The findings are presented be- 
low. 

Sex vs. vocational education interests 

The sample students were categorized into two groups, viz., men and 
women and based on their mean interest scores, they were again classified 
into low, medium and high vocational interest groups. As per this classifica- 
tion, among the men, majority of them possessed medium interest and where 
as in the case of women, they have more interest in vocational courses. How- 
ever, the calculated chi-test value 2.94 shows that there is no association be- 
tween sex and vocational education interests. Hence, the hypothesis framed is 
accepted. 



Table 5. Association between personal characteristics and vocational educa- 
tion interests 



S.No 


Variable 


Group 


Low 


Medium 


High 


Chi-value 


1 


Gender 


Men 


46 (54.76) 


58 (52.73) 


46 (43.40) 


2.94@ 


Women 


38 (45.24) 


52 (47.27) 


60 (56.60) 


2 


Caste 


OC 


30(35.71) 


43 (42.73) 


57 (50.00) 


5.39@ 


BC 


46 (54.76) 


49 (44.55) 


45 (42.45) 


SC/ST 


8 (9.52) 


14(12.73) 


8 (7.55) 


3 


Area 


Rural 


62(73.81) 


75 (68.18) 


63 (59.43) 


4.54@ 


Urban 


22 (26.19) 


35(31.82) 


43 (40.57) 


4 


Course 


BA 


34 (40.48) 


38 (34.55) 


28 (26.42) 


9.52* 


B. Com 


18 (21.43) 


38 (34.55) 


44(41.51) 


B.Sc 


32(38.10) 


34 (30.91) 


34 (32.08) 


5 


Year of 
study 


First year 


31 (36.90) 


43 (39.09) 


26 (24.53) 


10.09* 


Second year 


33 (39.29) 


31 (28.18) 


36 (33.96) 


Third year 


20(23.81) 


36 (32.73) 


44(41.51) 



Caste vs. vocational interests 

As per the caste, the students were classified into Other Castes, Back- 
ward Castes, Scheduled Castes & Scheduled Tribes. Among them, again they 
were classified into the students belonging to more vocational education inter- 
ests, medium and low vocational education interest groups. In the case of 
Backward Castes, more or less the students have been distributed equally in 
all the groups. However, medium vocational interest groups are more in num- 
ber among Backward Castes and Scheduled Castes & Scheduled Tribes 
groups. The calculated chi-values show that there is no significant association 
between caste and vocational education interests. Hence, the hypothesis is ac- 
cepted. 



Area vs. vocational education interests 

As per the area, the students were classified into two groups i.e., rural 
and urban and their respective interests in vocational education were calcu- 
lated. As per the distribution, majority of the rural students possessed medium 



interest in vocational education. In the case of urban students, majority of 
them possessed more interest. Among the students with more interest in voca- 
tional education, the rural students occupied the first position. The calculated 
chi-value shows that the area does not have influence on the vocational educa- 
tion interests of the students. Hence, the hypothesis is accepted. 

Discipline vs. vocational education interests 

Based on the discipline and interest for vocational education possessed 
by them, they were classified into three groups and F-test was applied. The 
classified information presented in the Table shows that the majority of stu- 
dents are from Arts stream possessed medium interests, commerce students 
with high interests and science students have been represented equally in me- 
dium and high groups. In the case of students with high interest groups, 
B.Com students have more vocational education interests. In the case of me- 
dium interests, BA and B.Com students represented equally. In the case of 
low interest groups, BA group have represented with more number of stu- 
dents. The calculated Chi-value shows that there is a significant association 
between discipline and vocational education interests among the students. 
Hence, the hypothesis is not accepted. 

Year of study vs. vocational education interests 

Based on the year of study and the vocational education interests pos- 
sessed by the students show that majority of the students possessed medium 
interests followed by low and high interests. Among the first year students, 
they possessed medium interests, high interests among majority of students of 
second and final year students. The calculated chi-test score is significant at 
0.05 levels indicating that there is an association between year of study and 
vocational education interests is significant. Hence, the hypothesis is not ac- 
cepted. 



Section - TV 

Relationship between selected characteristics and the vocational edu- 
cation interests 

In order to find out the difference in mean interests among different 
groups of students, the sample were classified into different groups based on 
their background characteristics, and their respective mean vocational educa- 
tion interest scores were calculated and t/F test was applied. The findings of 
the analysis are presented in the following table. 



Table 6. Relationship between selected characteristics and the vocational edu- 
cation interests 



S.No 


Variable 


Group 


N 


Mean 


SD 


t/F-value 


1 


Gender 


Men 


150 


261.45 


55.47 




Women 


150 


269.39 


58.35 


1.21@ 


2 


Caste 


OC 


130 


272.09 


53.68 




BC 


140 


259.53 


60.81 




SC/ST 


30 


264.03 


49.69 


1.65@ 


3 


Area 


Rural 


200 


258.61 


59.89 




Urban 


100 


279.06 


48.14 


3.19** 


4 


Course 


BA 


100 


251.91 


64.51 




B. Com 


100 


278.24 


55.39 




B.Sc 


100 


266.12 


46.83 


5.47** 


5 


Year of 
study 


First year 


100 


258.73 


58.54 




Second year 


100 


258.34 


60.66 




Third year 


100 


279.20 


48.78 


4.46** 



The findings presented in the above table with regard to the 
mean vocational education interest scores possessed by the male and female 
students show that female students have more mean vocational education in- 
terests than the male students. It shows that the girl students are more inter- 
ested to learn vocational courses. However, the difference in mean interest 
scores is not significant. It indicates that there is no significant difference be- 
tween male and female students in their vocational education interests. Hence, 



the hypothesis "There is no significant difference between male and female 
students in their vocational education interests" is accepted. 

The mean vocational education interest scores obtained by the students 
belonging to the different caste groups show that the students from OC groups 
possessed more mean interest scores followed by SC/ST students. The stu- 
dents from BC group possessed comparatively low interest in vocational edu- 
cation. This shows that the students from OC group are more prone for voca- 
tional education. The calculated F- value is lesser than the Table value indicat- 
ing that there is no significant difference in the mean interest scores obtained 
by the three caste groups. Hence, the formulated hypothesis is accepted. 

The vocational education interests of the students belonging to rural 
and urban areas shows that the students from urban areas have more inclina- 
tion for vocational education than the students from rural areas. The calculated 
F-value also supports the above. Hence, the hypothesis that there exists no 
significant difference in mean vocational education interests among the stu- 
dents belonging to urban and rural areas is not accepted. 

The mean vocational education interest scores possessed by the stu- 
dents of Arts, commerce and science streams shows that the students from 
B.Com group have obtained more interest scores followed by science and arts 
students. It is true that the students from commerce will have positive attitude 
and interest towards vocational education than the other streams. The calcu- 
lated F-value also supports that the difference is significant among three 
steams of students. Hence, the hypothesis that there exists no significant dif- 
ference in the mean vocational education interests among the students belong- 
ing to arts, commerce and science steams is not accepted. 

The year of study and vocational education interests possessed by the 
students show that the final year students possess more vocational education 
interest scores. The first and second year students possess similar interests. 
The calculated F-value is higher than the table value indicating that it is sig- 



nificant. In view of this, the hypothesis that there exists no significant differ- 
ence in the mean vocational education interest scores possessed by the stu- 
dents belonging to first, second and third year of study is not accepted. 

The findings clearly indicate that the students belonging to female, 
OC, urban, commerce and third year possessed more mean vocational educa- 
tion interests than the other groups. Hence, while formulating the vocational 
education courses, the above groups may be kept in view. 

Conclusions 

The vocational courses introduced as add on courses at the graduation 
level for developing the employable skills among the students and to equip 
them for self employment will be successful only if the courses were organ- 
ized based on the employment market and the aptitude of the students. The 
study identified that the scheme of career oriented courses will be successful 
only if the courses belonging to Computer Related Courses, Human Rights, 
Education for Special Children, Women Studies, Office Management, Electri- 
cal Technician, Medical Lab Technician, Environmental Studies etc., Further, 
it also disclosed that the students studying stream of education, year of educa- 
tion are closely associated with the vocational interests. The vocational inter- 
ests possessed by the students show that the students belonging to female, OC, 
urban, commerce and third year possessed more mean vocational education 
interests than the other groups. While conceiving and organizing the voca- 
tional education courses, the above may be kept in view to make them success 
and to serve the objective of the scheme. 

NOTES 

1. Second Survey of Research in Education (1972-1978). 1990, p. 

543. NCERT, New Delhi. 



2. Fourth Survey of Research in Education (1983-1988). Volume II, 
1991, p. 1291, p. 1292, p.1296, p. 1298, p.1301, p. 1304, p. 1306, 
p. 1307, p. 1311, p. 1513,p.l519. NCERT, New Delhi. 

3. Fifth Survey of Research in Education (1988-1992). Volume II, 
2000, p. 1510, p. 1513, p. 1515, p. 1519, p. 1528, p. 1531, p. 1534, 
p.1535, p. 1541, p. 1542. NCERT, New Delhi. 

4. Sixth Survey of Research in Education (1993-2000). Volume I, 
2006, p. 141, p. 149. NCERT, New Delhi. 

5. http://unesdoc.unesco.org/images/0008/000845/084598eo.pdf 
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Hoeunm 3cikoh 3a pa3eumuemo Ha atcadeMUHHUH c-bcmae e PenyGnuKa EtJizapun (2010) 
oniMeHU HaynHume 3eanuH u eteede npoijedypu 3a 3aeMane na aKadeMUHHume dntMCHOcmu e 

HaynHume opzaHU3aijuu. Haynno Mcypu om 7 cneifuajiucmu c 3 peifemuu u 4 cmaHoeuiifa 

63eMa peiuenue 3a 3aeMane Ha aKadeMwmama dntMCHOcm ,, npoqbecop ". IlydjiuKyeaHemo Ha 

peifemuume ocuzypnea mnxnama no-iuupoKa nydnuHHOcm u noeuiuaea omzoeopHocmma na 

mexHume aemopu. 3a nocmuzane na me3u tfenu naiuemo cnucanue eteeMcda pyGpuKama 

"Academic Archives. " 



KOHKYPC 3A 3AEMAHE HA 
AKAflEMHHHA flJIl>5KHOCT 

„npoo>ECOP no teopethhha xhmhh" 

B KATEflPATA IIO 0>H3HKOXHMIW HA 

COOHHCKHH YHHBEPCHTET 

„CB. KJIHMEHT OXPHflCKH" 

C KAHflHflAT flOIJ. fl-P AJM BHTAJIH 

TAfl5KEP 1} 



B. B. TOUIEB 

CocjmucKu yHueepcumem „ Ce. KjiuMenm OxpudcKu " 



Pe3H)Me. J\o\\. A-p Ana BnTann Ta/jacep e KaH^H/iaT b KOHKypc 3a 
3aeMaHe Ha aKa^eMHHHa /urbacHOCT „npo(J)ecop no TeopernHHa xhmm" b 
KaTe/ipaTa no (J)H3hkoxhmhji Ha Co(J3hhckhji yHHBepcHTeT „Cb. Kjihmcht 
Oxpn^CKH". PeneroHjrra Ha npocj). #xh EopnanaB TomeB aHajiH3npa 
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yneSHaTa ^eiiHOCT h HaynHnre nocTHaceHM Ha ^on. Ta/iacep h ^ocTHra ro 
3aKJiK)HeHHeTO, ne 3aeMaHeTO Ha Ta3H KOHKypcHa /uh>>khoct ot ^on. Ta^acep 
e nejiecbo6pa3HO. 

Keywords: theoretical chemistry, quantum chemistry, computational 
chemistry, dyes, polyaniline, monolayers, Tadjer 



Ta3H peiieH3Ha ^aBa OTroBop Ha flBa Btnpoca: 1 . jj,aim b KaTe/ipaTa no 
(J3H3hkoxhmm Ha CocbniiCKM yHHBepcHTeT "Cb. Kjihmcht Oxpn/iCKH" e 
Hejieci>o6pa3HO h HeoSxoflHMO j\a HMa npo(J3ecop no TeopeTHHHa xhmm h 2. 

flajIH eflHHCTBeHMT KaHflH^aT B T03H KOHKypc, Aon. A-p Ajih BHTajIH 

Ta/jacep, e ^ocTOHHa j\a 3aeivte Ta3H aKa^eMHHHa /urb>KHOCT. 

1. KaTe/ipaTa no (Jhchkoxhmm e ocHOBaHa b icpaa Ha 1927 r. no# 
HMeTO KaTe/ipa no TeopeTHHHa xhmm. TnTyjiap Ha KaTe^paTa e CBeTOBHO 
H3BecTHH3T StJirapcKH h repMaHCKH yneH npocb. #-p HBaH CTpaHCKH. 
BtnpeKH ne ocHOBHaTa TeMaraica Ha KaTe/ipaTa b roflHHnre Ha hchhoto 
CbinecTByBaHe e TeopnaTa Ha o6pa3yBaHe Ha hobh 4>a3H b npecHTeHH 

CHCTeMH C BCHHKHTe H BB3M05KHH npnnoaceHM, 3HaneHHeTO Ha KBaHTOBaTa 
XHMM H HeHHHTe H3HHCJIHTCJIHH TeXHHKH Ha aTOMHO H MOJieKyjIHO HHBO 

BHHarn ca pa3rjieac/iaHH KaTO cbinecTBeHa nacT ot (J)H3hkoxhmhhhm 
HHCTpyMeHTapnyM. 3aTOBa BCTtnHTejiHaTa neKUM Ha HBaH CTpaHCKH 
(1925/1926) e "TeopeTHHHaTa xhmm, HeiiHOTO pa3BHTHe h HeiiHaTa nen", a 
no-KtCHO ce noaBjma h "KBaHTOBaTa xhmm h HeiiHOTO 3HaneHHe 3a 
xHMHaTa" (CTpaHCKH, 1926). KBaHTOBaTa xhmm 3aeivta nenrpajiHO mjicto h b 
yneSHHKa no (J)H3hkoxhmhji ot 1952 r. (KanmeB &. Xphctob, 1952). ToBa e 
ocHOBaTa, Btpxy kojito ce pa3BHBaT cfaBpeMeHHHTe H3CJieflBaHM no 

KBaHTOBa H H3HHCJIHTeJIHa XHMM B KaTQJipaTa nO (j)H3HKOXHMM, B KOJITO OT 

flOCTa BpeMe paSora e^HH ot nHOHepnre Ha StJirapcKaTa KBaHTOBa xhmm - 
npocb. axh HnKOJiaii Tiotiojikob. OneBH/iHO npocb. Tiotiojikob HaMHpa 
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(J3H3HK0XHMHHHaTa cpena 3a CTHMyjinpama, npica3aTejiCTB0 3a kocto e TOKy 
mo nySjiHKyBaHaTa My HOBa KHHra (Tiotiojikob & ^htu,, 201 1). B KaTenpaTa 
no (J)H3hkoxhmhji ycneniHO ce pa3BHBa yneSHO-HayHHa jiaSopaTopna no 

KBaHTOBa H H3HHCJIHTeJIHa XHMHa, K03TO OpraHH3Hpa aBTOpHTCTCH 

MeacnyHaponeH KjryS-ceMHHap In Silico nojx ptKOBoncTBOTO Ha 
ptKOBOAHTejia Ha JlaSopaTopnaTa noii. Ajia Tanacep. Ilpn TaKHBa 
oScTOjrrejiCTBa roraeacna ohcbhaho, ne enHa npo(j)ecypa no TeopeTHHHa 
xhmhh b KaTe/ipaTa no (bronicoxHMHa me rapaHTnpa 3a ntjiro BpeMe 
B^xonampTO pa3BHTne Ha BtnpocHaTa HaynHa npoSneiviaTHKa 3aeflHO c 
HeiiHHTe o6pa30BaTejiHH npoeKUHH. 

2. E/niHCTBeH KaHHHnaT b KOHKypca 3a npocbecop no TeopeTHHHa 
xhmhs e r-aca noii. (ot 2000 r.), n-p (ot 1982 r.) Ana BnTajin Ta^acep (p. 
1950 r. b Cocbna), ptKOBOAHTen Ha noconeHaTa no-rope JlaSopaTopna b 
KaTe/ipaTa no (J)H3hkoxhmhji. Ana Ta^acep e npoBena ycnenmn 
cnennanroanHH b CADJ,, TepMaHHa, OSenHHeHOTO KpancTBO, ABCTpanna h 
cDpaHnna. Ta e THTynap Ha KypcoBeTe no crpoeac Ha BemecTBOTO, 

TeopeTHHHa XHMM, KBaHTOBa XHMHa H XHMHHHa Bp"b3Ka H ffp. 3a 

o6pa30BaTejiHO-KBajiH(|)HKaLi,HOHHaTa CTeneH "6aKajiaBT>p", neTe KypcoBe h 
Ha MarHCTbpcKO hhbo, icbneTO e b ptKOBoncTBOTO Ha yHHBepcHTeTCKaTa 
MarncTtpcKa nporpaivta no H3HHCJiHTejma xhmm. HecfaMHeHO KOHKypctT 3a 
npocbecop no TeopeTHHHa xhmm e o6e3neHeH c ronaM H3JiHnn,K aynHTopHa 
yneSHa 3aeTOCT. CnocoSHOCTra 3a e(j)eKTHBHa paSoTa b eKnn h panKOTO 
KanecTBO JiHnepcTBO (leadership) xapaiereproaT HaM-noSpe jiHHHOCTTa 
Ta/jacep. Te3H icanecTBa ce MaHH(J)ecTHpaT c TOBa, ne HeHHnre CTapnin 
CbTpynHHUH noii. n-p AHena HBaHOBa h ra.ac. n-p Tana Ma/jacapoBa ce 
pa3BHBaT ocoSeHO ycnenmo Ha HaynHOTO nonpHme, a jiaSopaTopnaTa, 
ptKOBoneHa ot noii. Tanacep, e acejiaHO MacTO 3a MHoro eHTycHa3npaHH 
CTynenrH, 3amoTO TaM Te nojiynaBaT 3HaHHaTa, yMeHHaTa h rpnacaTa Ha 
CTapmna nepcoHan 3a StnemaTa hm ycneniHa HaynHa Kapnepa. 3aTOBa e 
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jiorHHHO, ne b KapnepaTa ch aou,. Ta^acep e noflroTBHJia 3 1 /mnnoMaHTH h 9 
AOKTopaHTH, noBeneTO ot kohto HMaT Bene coSctbchh HayHHH nocTHaceHHa, 
3a KoeTO hjikoh ot Tax ca nojiyHHJiH npH3HaHHe h b HyacSnHa. YcnexHre Ha 
fl-p Ta/iacep b noflroTOBKaTa Ha cneuHajiHCTH c Haii-BHCOKa KBajiHcbHicanHJi 
nojiynnxa Ta3H ro^HHa h HauHOHanHO nproHaHne - 3a Ta3H achhoct tji 
nonyHH npecTHacHaTa b BtJirapna Harpa^a „IlHTarop". HMaM MHoro 
CBH/ieTejiCTBa, kohto noTBtpac/iaBaT Meac/iyHapoflHaTa pa3no3HaBaeMOCT Ha 
£011. Ta/jacep Ha noneTO Ha HayicaTa. Meac/iy Tax e hjichctboto Ha flou,. 
Ta/jacep b peflaKUHOHHHre KOJiernn Ha International Journal of Quantum 
Chemistry (ot 2002 r.) h Ha aMepHKaHCKOTO cnncaHne ARKIVOS (ot 2007 
r.). Pe/iOBHO aoii. Ta/jacep e TbpceHa 3a peneroeHT b CHCTeMaTa Ha peer- 
review Ha hjhcojiko npecTnacHH HayHHH cnncaHHa. B KanecTBOTO mh Ha 

peCOpeH MHHHCTbp 3a BHCHieTO 06pa30BaHHe B MHHHCTepCTBOTO Ha 

o6pa30BaHHeTO h HayKaTa HMax BMMoacHOCT na npocjiefla npoBe/ieHaTa npe3 
2001 r. b pe3H/ieHLi,HaTa "EoaHa" EBponeiicKa KOHCJDepeHUHa no KBaHTOBHTe 
CHCTeMH b xHMHaTa h (|)H3HKaTa, b opraHH3anH»Ta Ha kosto aou. Ta/jacep 
HManie KJiiOHOBaTa pona. TaM Sax pecneKTHpaH ot jibho BHflHMaTa HeHHa 
Meac/iyHapoAHa penyTauHJi. YnacTHeTO Ha ^ou,. Ta^acep h HeHHnre 
CbTpy^HHHH b HayHHHa >khbot b HeiiHaTa oSnacT e 3a6ejieacHTejiHO, KoeTO ce 
BHacfla ot npHJioaceHHa b flOKyMeHraHHjrra no KOHKypca cnncfaK. .ZLrbaceH 
clm j\& OTSeneaca h aKTHBHOTO ynacrae Ha j\oi\. Ta/jacep b npoeKTHOTO 
(JDHHaHCHpaHe Ha HaynHaTa ^chhoct. B KanecTBOTO mh Ha npeflceflaTen Ha 
HayHHO-eKcnepTHH komhchh klm HannoHanHHa (|)oha "HayHHH 
H3CJieflBaHHji" no3HaBaM b no/ipoSHOCTH npeflCTaBeHHre ot Ta/jacep npoeKTH 
h OTneTHTe KhM Tax - acHOTa Ha H/jeme h ctac/ieHHaTa, npeurKHOCT b 
H3noji3BaHeTO Ha TeopeTHHHHa HHCTpyMeHTapnyM, aiayajiHOCT Ha 
oScfaac/iaHHTe HayHHH npoSneMH - TOBa b CBBKynHOCT xapaKTepH3npa Te3H 

HayHHH AOKyMeHTH. 
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Jlou,. A-p Ana Ta^acep (b cpe^aTa) etc CBTpyflHHHH (oT^ojiy no 

HacoBHHKOBaTa CTpejiKa): ^-p Tana Ma/jacapoBa, flou,. ^-p AHena HBaHOBa, 

fl-p U,BeTaHOB, A-p OpaTeB, IleTpoBa h BenHHOBa, fl-p ApeSoB, fl-p PoMaHOBa 

Ot 2001 r., cneA nojiynaBaHeTO Ha HaynHOTO 3BaHHe „AoneHr" npe3 
2000 r., A-p Ta/jacep e nySjiHtcyBajia 41 HaynHH Tpy^a, bchhkh b 
ctaBTopcTBO. IIocjieAHaTa paGoTa Ha aBTopa noA N° 71 b cnncBKa Ha 
nySjiHKaHHHTe, OT6ejia3aHa KaTO „H3npaTeHa", Bene e nySuHKyBaHa (Petrova 
et al., 2011). B SCOPUS HMa 55 flOKyMenra, npHHafljieacamH Ha #-p Ta^acep, 
Haii-paHHHaT ot kohto e ot 1975 r. h e N° 1 ot cnncbica Ha KaH^H/iaTa. 
SCOPUS ctoSmaBa 3a 80 ctaBTopn b Te3H HaynHH CTaTHH, b kohto 

HHTHpaHHTe H3TOHHHHH Ca 1375 H TC3H CTaTHH Ca nOJiyHHJIH 228 HHTaTa (b 

flOKyMeHTau,HaTa no KOHKypca e npe#CTaBeH no#po6eH cnnctK Ha 347 
3a6ejia3aHH nnraTH, ot kohto 192 ca nnraTH Ha MOHorpacJDHjrra "Polymethine 
Dyes" (Tyutyulkov et al., 1991). Chhclklt Ha HHraTnre cmypHO He e hljich, 
3amoTO, paBraeac/iaHKH ro BHHMaTenHO, a3 He HaMHpaM hjikoh ot H3BecTHHTe 
Ha MeH u,HTHpaHHa Ha Tpy/iOBeTe Ha ^-p Ta/jacep (BnponeM nocneflHHJiT 
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H3BecTeH Ha MeH HHTaT (Lu et al., 2011) e ot 22 anpnn). OSeKTHTe Ha 
H3CJieABaHe b Te3H nySjiKKauHH ca MHoro pa3HOo6pa3HH - ot MOJieKyjiH h 
hohh /jo cynepMOJieKyjiH ot Tnna Ha nonHMepHTe h MOJieKyjiHHTe arperaTH c 
pa3JiHHHa pa3MepHOCT, (jjopMnpaHH ot 6jih3ko- h flaneHHO-fleiiCTBamH chjih. 
MeTO^HTe h TexHHKHTe Ha KBaHTOBaTa h H3HHCJiHTejiHaTa xhmhs ca 
npnjiaraHH kbm tojijimo pa3HOo6pa3ne Ha xhmhhhh cySeKTH - nojineHH, 
nojiHMeTHHH, nojiHau,eHH, nojinaHHJiHHH, aHTHapoivtaTHH MOJieKyjin h 
xeTepou,HKJieHH CBe/nrHeHHa, aHTHOKCH/iaHTH, aHTHTyMopHH areHTH, MeTan- 

OpraHHHHH KOMHUeKCH, Hepa3TBOpHMH MOHOCJIOCBe H MHU,eJIH. npeTeHmurra 

Ha aBTopa 3a HayneH npHHOC b HemiHTe nySjiKKauHH e npeflcraBeHa b 
oSuinpHa h acHO HanncaHa cnpaBKa. A3 H3uajio npneiviaM Ta3H cnpaBKa Ha 
KaH^H/iaTa, ho HaMHpaM, ne tji e HanncaHa h3jihhiho no/ipoSHO. .Hcho e, ne 
tji OTpa3»Ba 0Cfa3HaTaTa ot aBTopa hcoSxoahmoct jx& ce HanpaBH 
peKanHTyjiau,Ha Ha nojiyneHHTe HaynHH pe3yjiTaTH, bbh ot xpoHOJiorHHHOTO 
hm npocjieAaBaHe, jx& ce noraeflHe „oTrope" Ha peanH3HpaHaTa HaynHa 
AeiiHOCT. 3aTOBa me npenoptnaM Ha ^-p Ta/jacep jx& no/iroTBH 6e3 OTJiaraHe 
AHcepTau,HOHeH Tpy# 3a HaynHaTa CTeneH „flOKrop Ha xHMHnecKHTe HayKn", 
kohto e Haii-AoSpaTa 4>opMa 3a MapKHpaHe h 3ana3BaHe 3a aBTopa Ha nacT ot 
HayHHOTO none, b KoeTO toh paSoTn. 

IU,e ce BB3ABp>Ka jx& AaBaM ohchkh no cnenn^nnHH npoSneMH ot 
TBopnecTBOTO Ha KaHAH/iaTa b oSnacTH, b kohto a3 caMiurr HJiMaM coScTBemi 
HayHHH ny6jiHKau,HH. ToBa etc cnrypHOCT me HanpaBjrr flpyrnre peu,eH3eHTH 
no T03H KOHKypc. HMa, oSane, TeivtaTHKH, no kohto TaKOBa KaTeropnnHO 
MHeHne Mora jx& jx&m - caMOopraHH3aHHjrra b ^HcnepcHHre CHCTeMH b 
Meac/iy4)a30BHTe noBtpxHOCTH (Hepa3TBopHMHTe MOHOcnoeBe) h b oSeivta Ha 
4)a3HTe - o6pa3yBaHeTO Ha mkhcjih. MHoro ot nojiyneHHTe pe3yjiTaTH ca c 
npHHOceH xapaKTep, HanpHMep b cnynaa Ha noBBpxHOCTHoaKTHBHH 
MOJieKynn b npncBCTBHe Ha MajiKO BO^a CTpyKrypnpaHeTO Ha BOflHHre 
MOJieKynn b MOHOCJioa e TaKOBa, ne jx& ce ocnrypH o6pa3yBaHeTO Ha HaM- 
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rOJIJIM 6pOH BOflOpOflHH Bpt3KH, KaKTO MOKfly CaMHTe BOflHH MOJieKyjIH, TaKa 

h c MOJieKyjiHTe Ha cyp^aicraHTa; onpeflejieH e SpoaT Ha MOJieKyjiHTe Ha 
pa3TBopHTejia, Hafl kohto ce flOCTHra HacnmaHe Ha CToiiHOCTTa Ha 
HopManHaTa KOMnoHeHTa Ha ^HnojiHHJi momcht KaTO e H3acHeHa pojurra Ha 
jiaTepanHHTe B3aHMOfleHCTBHa c MOJieKyjiHTe Ha noBtpxHOcraoaKTHBHOTO 
BemecTBo; ocbch cjiynaHTe c mrbTHa onaKOBKa Ha MOJieKyjiHTe Ha e^HO 
noBtpxHOCTHoaKTHBHO BemecTBO b oioa e pa3rjieAaH h cnynaaT Ha moachhh 
CJioeBe ot ABa pa3JiHHHH mumjia, npn TOBa b Henna flHana30H t 
noBtpxHOCTHH KOHHeHrpauHH 3ae#HO c peopraHH3aHHjrra Ha MOJieKyjiHTe 
npn KOMnpecHa Ha cnoa. TaKa e onpeflejieHa eflH03HanHO pojnrra Ha BO^aTa b 
noBtpxHOCTHHa cjioh 3a ejieicrpHHHHTe xapaKTepncTHKH Ha cjioji, c KoeTO ce 
onpoBepraBa npneTOTO #o cera cxBamaHe 3a BO^aTa KaTO nacHBeH cnpaMO 
eHepreTHKaTa Ha cnoa cyScTpaT. BtB bchhkh H3CJieflBaHHa CHMyjiauHHre ca c 
MoHTe Kapno hjih MOJieKyjiHa ^HHaMHica TexHHKH. H3BecTHO e, ne 
jinnH^HHTe cnoeBe ca MOflejiH Ha KJieTbHHH MeM6paHH - ToraBa 
npoHHKBaHeTO Ha jieicapcTBa b KJieTKaTa npe3 KJieTbHHaTa MeiviSpaHa Moace #a 
CTaHe npe3 KancyjiOBaHeTO hm b Shocbbmccthmh HaHOKOHreiiHepH, a mo^cii 
Ha TaKtB hochtoi ca MHu,ejiH ot ojiHroeTHJieHrjiHKOJiOBH eTepn Ha BHCHIH 
MacTHH KHcejiHHH. MojieKyjiHHTe CHMyjiau,HH b TaKHBa CHCTeMH npeflnonaraT 
npeoAOJiaBaHeTO Ha peflHua npoSjieMH b H3noji3BaHHTe h3hhcjihtcjihh 
MeTO^H, KoeTO aBTopHre Ha Te3H CTaTHH ca nocTHraanH h 3aTOBa 
MeAHU,HHCKHTe npoeKHHH Ha H3CJieflBaHHjiTa na fl-p Ta/jacep HecbMHeHO 
aHraacnpaT oSmecTBeHO BHHMaHne, kocto e ^oicyMeHTHpaHO b HaynHaTa 
jiHTepaTypa. 

IU,e 3aB"bpHia Ta3H peu,eH3Ha onje c #Ba aKHenra. B HayKOMeTpHjrra e 
BtBefleH noKa3aTejiaT response time [Bpeivte Ha OT3ByK], Ti - TOBa e BpeMeTO, 
CJieA KoeTO e^Ha ny6jiHKau,Ha nojiynaBa cbos ntpBH HHTaT. OneBH/iHO 
CToiiHOCTTa Ha to3h napaMeTtp MapKHpa MOMenrbT, KoraTO e/nra CTaTHa 
npoMeHa cbos CTaTyT - ot He3a6eJin3ana u Heu3noJi3eana KtM u3noji3eana u 
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oi^enena. HMa rbq CTaTHH Ha fl-p Ta,zpKep, kohto ca c t 1 < 1 [rofl] - Velkov et 
al. (2007) h Velkov et al. (2009). OneBH^HO TOBa e floStp aTecTaT 3a 
HayHHOTO TBopnecTBO Ha KaH^H/iaTa. BnponeM BTopaTa CTaTna e KBanroBO- 

XHMHHHO H 6HOXHMHHHO H3CJieflBaHe Ha aHTHOKCH^aHTHaTa aKTHBHOCT Ha 

MejiaTOHHHa. Hob HH^HicaTop 3a aKTyanHOCTra Ha HaynHnre H3CJieflBaHna Ha 
fla/ieH H3CJieAOBaTeji e BtBefleHHaT npe3 2005 r. h-HRReKC Ha XnpHi. 
TojuiMaTa ctohhoct Ha /z-HH^eKca Ha R&JieH yneH 03HanaBa, ne HeroBHTe 
H3aneflBaHHji b HeronaM CBBpeMeHeH nepno/i (HanpnMep nooieflHHTe 5-10 
toahhh) aHraacnpaT ronaMO oSmecTBeHO BJinaHHe, h cjieflOBaTejmo, TaicaBa 
npoSjieMaTHKa, hoch 6ejie3HTe Ha aKTyajiHOCTTa b ^a^eHna momcht. 3a TOBa 
to3h HH/ieKC e BtBe/ieH rnaBHO 3a nejinre Ha npoeKTHOTO (pHHaHcnpaHe. IIo 
^aHHH Ha SCOPUS #-p Ta/iacep HMa h-imjiQKC=S, kocto, HecbMHeHO, e 
AoStp aTecTaT 3a Hea. 

OTroBopHTe Ha ^BaTa Btnpoca, nocTaBeHH b HananoTO Ha HacToamaTa 
penerona, ca KaTeropHHHO nojioacHrejiHH - 1. KaTe/ipaTa no 4)H3hkoxhmh» 
Ha Co(J3hhckhji yHHBepcHTeT „Cb. Kjihmcht Oxpn/iCKH" HMa Hyaena OT 
aKa/ieMHHHa fljitacHOCT „npo(j)ecop no TeopeTHHHa xhmhs", kocto me 
ocnrypn npofluiacaBaHe Ha BMxoflampTO Pl pa3BHTne h 2. ^ocTonHnaT 
KaH^H/iaT 3a 3aeMaHe Ha Ta3H aKa/ieMHHHa no3Hu,na e flou,. A-p Ana BnTann 
Ta/iacep. MoaTa npenoptKa icbm noHnraeMOTO HaynHO acypn b CBoa aHanH3 
Ha nocT^nHJiaTa KOHKypcHa flOKyMenranHa ^a ^ocTHrae #o CbinoTO 
3aKjnoneHne. 

Ct. Co(J3Ha, Pa3neTH nexbK, 22 Anpnn 201 1 r. 

EEJIE)KKH 

1. )KypHajieH BapnaHT. B KOHKypca ca npefleraBeHH oine ppe penen3Hn c 
nojioacHTejiHO 3aianoHeHHe - Ha npo<j). axh IleTKO HBaHOB ot HHCTHTyTa no 
opraHHHHa xhmhs c IJeHTbp no (JDHTOxnMna n Ha ct.h.^. p,-p U,OHKa MnHeBa, 
Montpelier, Opamina. 
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Co(puucKu ynueepcumem „ Ce. KjiuMenm OxpudcKu " 



II. EojmacneBa. CoifuaJiHomo uHOKempcmeo. IJoJiumuKu Ha npueM ehe 
euciuume yuujiuuja npe3 KOMymicmimecKUH peotcuM e EhJieapun. Co(J)hji: 
Cnejia, 2010, 391 c. ISBN 978-954-0714-5 

YHHUHmeTO 4>opMHpa oSmecTBOTO - u,eji Ha o6pa30BaHHeTO e 
cou,HajiH3aii,HaTa Ha MJia^Hre noKOJieHHa, KoeTO 03HanaBa, ne MJia^eaera 
TpaSBa ,zja npneivie h #a cna3Ba npaBHJiaTa, no kohto acHBee oSmecTBOTO 
(Burns, 2002). B flonbjmeHHe kbm TOBa BHcmeTO o6pa30BaHHe noflroTBa 
cneHHanHCTHTe, kohto TpaSBa jx& noeMaT p^koboactboto h ynpaBJieHHeTO Ha 
nejina CTonaHCKH h oSmecTBeH ceKTop, kohto TpaSBa jx& ce pa3BHBaT TaKa, 
KaKTO CBOTBeTHaTa fltpacaBa CMjrra 3a yivtecTHO. IIo Te3H npHHHHH 
H3CJieABaHH3Ta Btpxy o6pa30BaTejiHHTe chctcmh Ha TOTanHTapHHTe 
/rbpacaBH ca ot ocoSeH HHTepec. 

He e H3JiHniHO na ce HanoMHH, He TOTanHTapHH ca Te3H peacHMH, npn 
kohto HMa TOTanHTapHa cnjia, kojito nocTaBa no# kohtpoji bchhkh ceKTopn 
Ha oSniecTBeHHa >khbot b hmcto Ha HaKaKBa, oSmcHOBeHO myMHO 
peKJiaMHpaHa iien. IIo HeoSxoflHMOCT to3h kohtpoji TOJiepnpa e^HH h 
npecjie^Ba Apyrn oSmecTBeHH cnoeBe b cbOTBeTHaTa CTpaHa h 3aTOBa Te3H 
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peacHMH flHec ce npeneHaBaT KaTO npecrbiiHH. ' cDaniHCTKHaT peacHM b 
HTajina, Hau,HOHaji-cou,HajiHCTHHecKHaT peacHM b TepMaHiia h 
KOMyHHCTHHecKHaT peacHM b CtBeTCKHa ct>k>3 h HeroBHTe caTenHTH ca 
TOTajiHTapHHTe peacHMH Ha XX-h» BeK. 

YcTaHOBJiBaHeTO Ha KOMyHHCTHnecKHa peacHM b BBJirapna h 
pe(|)opMHpaHeTO Ha StJirapcKaTa o6pa30BaTejiHa CHCTeMa no hob o6pa3eu, 
MHHaBa npe3 e^HH KpaTbK npeflBapHTeneH eTan (1944-1948), onncaH no 
SnecTam HanHH b KHHraTa Ha noKOHHaTa Becena HunoBCica (1995) 
„IIojiHTHKaTa cpemy npocBeTHaTa Tpa^Hnna". ToBa e nepno/rbT Ha 
nocTeneHHOTO BtBeac/iaHe Ha ctBeTCKHa o6pa30BaTejiHO-HayHeH MO^eii. Bt>b 
BHcnieTO o6pa30BaHne TOBa e MOAejrbT Ha tcchhtc cnenHajiroannH h 

KBajIH(J)HKaLI,HH, B KOHTO e 3ajIOaceHO eKCTeH3HBHOTO pa3BHTHe Ha CHCTeMaTa 

Ha BHcnieTO o6pa30BaHHe, kocto bo#h ro hchhoto flncneprnpaHe Ha Bee no- 
MaiiKH nacTH n b KpaiiHa CMeTKa ^o 3ary6a Ha ycTOHHHBOCT h Hee<f>eKTHBHO 
h cia>no oSyneHHe (^hmhtpob & TomeB, 2001). 



flenna Bdhamheb;] 
COMHA^HOTO HHWEHEPCTBO 



ncunHTHKM aa npweM 

BTs8 BMCLUUTfr yM Willi ma 

npea KQMyHHCTMHeCKHH pSWHH 

a BtnrapHB 
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KmiraTa, kojito e oSeKT Ha HacTomaTa peu,eH3Ha, e ocoSchho Hernia, 
3amoTO aHanH3Hpa cjiynBanoTO ce b StJirapcKOTO BHcnie o6pa30BaHHe 
npaKTHnecKH npe3 Henna KOMyHHCTHnecKH nepnofl Ha BtJirapna. KmiraTa e 
nacT ot e/ma nopeflHua KHHrn, H3#aBaHH ot (J)opMHpaHHa npe3 2005 r. 
HHCTHTyT 3a H3CJieflBaHHji na 6i>JirapcKOTO MHHano. ABToptT, npo(j). #ch 
IlenKa EojmaaieBa, e ,zjOKa3aH cneuHajiHCT b oSjiacTra Ha o6pa30BaTejiHaTa 
nojiHTHKa h ynpaBJieHne. Meac/iy HeHHHre no-paHHH ny6jiHKau,HH Btpxy 
yHHBepcHTeTCKaTa Teivta OT6eji»3BaHe 3acjiyacaBa KHHraTa „yHHBepcHTeT h 
oSmecTBo" (1998). IIpocJ). Eoa/pKHeBa e couHcmor. 3aTOBa aKHenrbT b Ta3H 
KHHra e nocTaBeH Btpxy coHHajiHOTO HHaceHepcTBO, npe3 KoeTO ce (J)opMHpa 
CTy/ieHTCKaTa Maca Ha ocHOBaTa Ha nonHTHKaTa 3a npneiviaHe Ha CTyzjeHTH 
BtB BHcniHTe yHHJiHma Ha BtJirapna. Bchhkh fleTaitnH Ha Ta3H nojiHTHica, 
npeTbpnjuia npe3 roflHHHre hjikoh MOflHCJDHKaHHH, oTHHTamn momchthhtc 
Hyac/iH hjih MOMeHTHHre pa36npaHHa Ha peacHMa, ca onncaHH b KHHraTa c 
Haii-rojieMH no/ipoSHOCTH. 

KHHraTa Ha IlenKa EojmacneBa e CTpyKrypnpaHa b ce/ieM rnaBH: 1. 
LJeHHOCTH h nojiHTHKH b cfaBpeMeHHOTO BHcnie o6pa30BaHHe; 2. 
HHCTHTyu,HOHajiH3aii,Ha Ha coHHanncTHHecKaTa CHCTeMa 3a npneisi BtB 

BHCHIHTe yHHJIHHia; 3. CoHHajiHOTO HH>KeHepCTBO - (|)OpMH Ha 

AHCKpHMHHau,Ha; 4. CoHHajiHOTO HHaceHepcTBO - npnBHJierHH; 5. Epo3Hjrra 
Ha cou,HanHCTHHecKaTa CHCTeMa 3a npneisi bt,b bhchihtc yHHJiHma; 6. 
Pe3yjrraTbT ot coHHajiHOTO HHaceHepcTBO; 7. (He)yHHKajiHOCTra Ha 
StJirapcKna cjiynaH. 3aeflHO c npHJioaceHHara ch KHHraTa npeflCTaBa e/ffla 
apKa h ntJiHa KapTHHa Ha cbCTO»HHeTO Ha StJirapcKOTO BHcnie o6pa30BaHHe 
b nepnofla 1948 - 1990 r. h npeflCTaBJi»Ba yBJieKaTejiHO h noyHHrejiHO 

HeTHBO, KaKTO 3a ynaCTHHHHTe B „COHHajIHCTHHeCKOTO pa3BHTHe Ha 

B-fajirapna", TaKa h 3a MJianwie noKOJieHHa Ha B-bJirapna, kohto ;mec HaiviaT 
HHKaKBa npe^CTaBa 3a to3h hctophhcckh nepnofl. IiocneflHaTa SeneacKa He e 
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3a yny/iBaHe, 3amoTO BHHarn b xaoca Ha roneMHTe coHHajiHH KaTaKJiH3MH 
HCTopHnecKaTa naMeT jiHHee, rySn ce hjih ce H3KpHBaBa. 

HeKa jx& KaaceM jicho - nonHTHKaTa Ha npneivt Ha CTy/ieHTH b 
StJirapcKHTe bhchih yHHJiHma b T03H ffbjn>r HCTopnnecKH nepnofl OTpa3aBa 
kjhohobhji 3a KOMyHHCTHHecKaTa H/ieonoraa KJiacoBO-napTneH noflxo/i, 
cnope/i kohto noompeHHa 3acjiyacaBaT Te3H, kohto ce npeueHJiBaT 3a 
nojie3HH 3a pa3BHTHeTO Ha coHHanH3Ma, a OHe3H, 3a kohto HMa nofl03peHHa, 
ne 6h Monro jx& St^aT HejioajiHH cnp»MO peacHMa, no/uieacaT Ha 
orpaHHneHHa h npecneflBaHe. TaKa npaBOTO Ha npHBHJieraH HMaT 
npeACTaBHTenHTe Ha paSoTHHnecKaTa KJiaca, Tpy^OBOTO cejianecTBO h 
HapoAHaTa HHrejiHreHHHa. A Shbhihtc eKcnnoaTaTopcKH oSmecTBeHH 
npocjioiiKH - 6yp>Koa3HHTe h3/o>hkh, KpenHTenHTe Ha CTapna MOHapxo- 
(jjaniHCTKH pe>KHM h TexHHTe HacjieAHHu,H, ^euaTa Ha KynauHTe, MopanHO- 
Aerpa/iHpajiHTe eneMeHTH aneflBa jx& St^aT orpaHHnaBaHH h 
npeBMnHraBaHH, nopa/in BHHaTa hm - TaxHa h Ha poflnrejiHTe hm, cnpaMO 
TpyflOBHa HapoA- IIpHBHJierHHTe HMaT h flpyra cTpaHa - tbh KaTO ome ot 
paHHHa KOMyHHStM e h3bcctho, ne "Ka/ipHTe peniaBaT bchhko", bb3mo>kho e 
npe(j)epeHLi,HajiHO jx& ce npneivtaT CTy/ieHTH b cneHHanHOCTH, ot kohto ce 
onaKBa aKTHBHO ynacTHe b CTonaHCKOTO pa3BHTHe Ha onpefleneHH 
HKOHOMHnecKH ceKTopH (HanpHMep xhmhs, MeTajiypraa, py^ofloSHB, 
nojiynpoBOAHHu,H, KoonepaTHBHO 3eMeflejiHe) hjih paMoHH Ha CTpaHaTa, 
Cbo6pa3HO penieHHaTa Ha MHoroSpoHHHre nneHyMH, KOH(])epeHHHH h 
KOHrpecH Ha KOMyHHCTHnecKaTa napTna - ptKOBOflHTeji h B^txHOBHTeJi Ha 
bchhkh HaniH ycnexH h noSe^n. 

KHHraTa Ha IlenKa EojmacneBa npefljiara naHopaMHa KapTHHa Ha 

BCHHKO TOBa. CnHCtKbT Ha HOpMaTHBHHTe aKTOBe, KOHTO (J)OpMHpaT Ta3H 
nOJIHTHKa, apXHBHHTe AOKyMeHTH, yCTHHTe HCTOpHH Ha noTtpneBHiH OT Ta3H 

nonHTHKa, npn/iaBaT ocoSeHa hchhoct Ha cbSpaHHa h npo(|)ecHOHajiHO 
KOMeHTHpaH MaTepnan. 
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HayHHaTa ueHHOCT Ha peueronpaHaTa KHHra He e npocTO b onncaHaTa 
h xpoHOJiorHHHO noapeaeHa (JDaKToaoraa. HeiiHaTa hchhoct ce onpeaeaa ot 
cnojiyHJiHBOTO h SanaHCHpaHO cbneTaBaHe Ha ochobhhtc MeToaH Ha 
KanecTBeHHa aHanH3 b o6mecTB03HaHHeTO - eTHorpa(J3CKHTe (ethnography) h 
HCTopHorpa(J3CKHTe (historiography) MeToan ce npenjieTeHH c noaxoaamn 
npoyHBaHHa Ha aacTHH cayaan (case studies) h ycTHH hctophh (oral 
histories), c KoeTO to3h KaacnaecKH HHCTyMeHTapnyM noayaaBa CBoeTO apKO 
npoaBJieHHe. E^HHCTBeHaTa rpeuiKa ot eTHaeH xapaKTep Moace 6h e 
nocoHBaHeTO Ha HMeHaTa Ha oShkhobchh xopa b apxHBHH aoKyMeHTH, kohto 
Cb^tpacaT cySeKTHBHH, rpySn h HaBapHO HeBepHH KBaaHcbmcaHiiH, kohto 
ypoHBaT TexHHa oSmecTBeH npecraac (HaBapHO Te3H xopa h cnrypHO 
TexHHTe HacjieAHHu,H ca Bee ome Meacay Hac). 

OneBHAHO rbqtq ochobhh MOHorpacbHH (HnaoBCKa, 1995; 
EoaaacneBa, 2010) ca aoSpa ocHOBa 3a caeaBamn npoyaBaHHa b oSaacTra Ha 
yHHBepcHTeTCKaTa noaHTHKa h ynpaBaeHne. Hivta noHe ase aBaeHHa b 
CBeTOBHOTO BHCHie o6pa30BaHHe, kohto Bee ome aaKaT CBoaT 3aa"ba6oaeH 
aHaaH3: MacoBH3au,HaTa Ha bhchicto o6pa30BaHHe (cp., Trow, 1973) h 
MaKaoHaaaH3au,HaTa Ha bhchtcto o6pa30BaHHe (cp., TonieB, 2002). Ha CTp. 
15 b „Cou,HaaHOTO HHaceHepcTBo" npocb. EoaaacneBa ce nnTa „aaan h 
AOKoaKO MacoBH3HpaHeTO Ha BHcnieTO o6pa30BaHHe e paBH03HaaHO Ha 
HeroBOTO ^eMOKpaTH3HpaHe". MoaT OTroBop Ha to3h Btnpoc e OTpnuaTeaeH 
- BMecTO fleMOKpaTH3npaHe „(ba3HTe" Ha CTyaeHTHre h npenoaaBaTeaHre, 
MOHoaHTHH npean, cera ce aHcneprapaT Ha (])a3a Ha CTyaeHTHre h (])a3a Ha 
npenoaaBaTeaHre h (])a3a Ha MaprHHaaHHTe CTyaenrn h (ba3a Ha 
MaprHHaaHHTe npenoaaBaTean h b HHTep^enca Meacay (J)a3aTa Ha 
MaprHHaaHHTe CTyaenrn h MaprHHaaHHTe npenoaaBaTean H36yaBa 
ypo/iaHBOTO aBaeHHe Ha KopynnnaTa bt>b BHcnieTO o6pa30BaHHe. HMa h 
BTopn ocoSeHO BpeaeH e(J)eKT - c MacoBH3annaTa Ha BHcnieTO o6pa30BaHHe 
ce yBeannaBa noaeTO Ha cyporaTHaTa HayKa 3a CMeTKa Ha noaeTO Ha 
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HCTHHCKaTa Hayica. 3) A3 ouaiCBaM npHHOCbT Ha npocp. EoaflacneBa b Si^eiuHa 
aHajiH3 Ha Te3H ocoGeHO cjio>khh BtnpocH #a Stfle cbmecTBeH. A 
onncaTejiHaTa nacr Ha npoMeHHTe bt>b BHCineTO o6pa30BaHHe b EtJirapna 
cnea 1989 r. Bene e fla/ieHa (reoprneBa, 2001). 
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